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Fr. a the London Northern Star. 
The Age of Peace. 


BY ERNEST JONES. 
Men exult with one another, 

See how wrong and bloodshed cease ! 
Man in man beholds a brother— 


’Tis—O ! ‘tis the age of Peace! 


Peace! ha! ha! be wind and vapor, 
Foolish thought of feeble soul, 

Keep alight thy twinkling taper, 
While the whirlwind secks it goal ! 


Hark! from distant Eastern waters 
To the farthest Western wave, 

Comes the voice of many slaughters, 
O’er the Earth’s unclosing grave. 


Hark! in seas of China booming, 
How the loud artillery roars ; 
And a thousand masts are looming 
On La Plata’s battered shores. 


Hark ! the Kaffir groans unheeded, 
Scourged by strong invader’s hand; 
And the Indian lance is needed 
To defend the Affghan’s land. 


Hark! along the wide Zahara, 

Rings the valley—flames the steel ; 
From Morocco to Boecara, 

Columns march and squadron’s wheel : 


Hark! by Otaheite’s garden, 

Threats and flames the French corvette; 
And the blackened bodies harden, 

Where the West its wigwam set. 


Hark to slaughter’s ruddy riot, 
Where New-Zealand’s mountains soar ; 
And the gathering storm’s unquiet, 


Over Madagascar’s shore. 


Hark ! between the Grecian Islands, 
Speeds the fleet with captive crowds ; 
Hark! along Albanian highlands, 
Lie the dead in bloody shrouds. 


Hark! beneath Cireassia’s mountains, 
Moloch sports with Human Right, 
Veins are torrents, hearts are fountains, 
For the streams of Freedom’s fight. 


Then! exult with one another: 
See how Wrong and Bloodshed cease! 
Man in man beholds a brother— 
’Tis—O! ’tis the age of Peace! 


Peace! The lightning shaft must shatter 
Chains the sunshine cannot part. 

Peace with all your canting clatter! 
Sword in hand! and hope in heart ! 


“Oh! but this is all the ravage 
Of untamed barbarian life !” 
Not so--European savage! 


It is you who brought the strife. 


Go to each enlightened nation! 
Little need afar to roam— 

Bid your mild civilization 
Iwok at home—ay! look at home! 


Hark! In plains of Poland blighted, 
Murdered men in myriads fall ; 
And the fires of faith are lighted 
In the Minsk confessional. 


Hark! the Austrians in Ferrara, 
And the Goth has passed the Po, 
And the Pontiff’s peace-tiara 
Is a helm to fight the foe! 


Hark! there’s murder in Messina ; 
Treachery rules in Naples’ bay, 

Where Sicilia’s crowned hyena 
Reigns to trample, lives to slay. 


Hark! in Spain the armies gather, 
Myriads fell where myriads fall! 

In the Asturias stormy weather, 
Treason in the Capital. 


Hark ! Oporto’s lines are tinted 
Red with sally and assault ; 

And the fields of fight are stinted 
But to fill the prison vault. 
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All thy cannon will be wanted 
When thy withered pulses cease, 

For thy death-bed will be haunted, 
Thou Napoleon of Peace! 


Hark! ’mid Mexico’s surrender, 
Comes a challenge ill repressed. 

Where’s thy honor ? poor pretender! 
Shame! Republic of the West. 


Talk no more of Freedom’s glory, 
Manhood’s truth and People’s right ; 

Thy “sfripes” on Slavery’s back are gory, 
Thy “ Stars,” shine truly, but in night. 


Mourn to mark thy institutions, 
Vice’s kingly semblance take ! 

Mighty child of revolutions, 
Young America, awake! 


Hark to bleeding Ireland’s sorrow! 
Tyrants take your fill to-night 

*Tis the people’s turn to-morrow— 
Wait awhile! ’T will soon be light! 


Hark to England’s voice of wailing! 
Not alone the people rue; 

Commerce tarries—banks are failing, 
And the smiter’s smitten to. 


Baffled league and palsied Faction, 
Lords of land and lords of trade, 
Stagger neath the vast reaction 
Of the ruin they have made. 


Hark! the poor are starving daily; 
Gold is jingling, bayonets clank; 

Hark! the great are living gaily, 
And Corruption’s smelling rank. 


But the sands of Time are running; 
Ever hope, aid never fear! 

0! the People’s hour is coming! 
O! the People’s hour is near! 


Then ! exult with one another, 

Then shall wrong and bloodshed cease ; 
Man in man respect a brother, 

And the world be won for peace. 
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European Affairs. 

Tuesday of this week brought us two steamers, the 
Missouri of the Havre line, and the Cambria from Liy- 
empool. By the latter we have London papers to the 
Ist inst. 

Though no one event of marked importance has oc- 
curred since previous advices, the survey of the General 
Movement of Europe for the past month, is even more 
than usually interesting, for there has been no repose 
among the fermenting elements. It needs no prophet to 
affirm that. Europe stands neara crisis, which without 
the horrors of the French Revolution, will leave changes 
even more radical and lasting in its effects. One may 
desire that this inevitable cup might pass from the wea- 
ry yet unfaltering Humanity which should have been 
spared the trial, but itis too late. The organic reform 
which might have spared the convulsions and tempests 
that must now sooner or later come to purify the con- 
stitution of collective Europe, is, we fear, no longer sea- 
sonable to the emergency, and means stern and de- 
structive, must, and will be applied. But for the end 
we have no cause to be anxious. The struggle may be 


deadly and terrible, but from the battle-field all traces | opposite. 


of its horrors will afterwards be effaced, and the race 
will gather blessings from the very devastation before 
which the eye now closes in fear. 


In EnGianp another one of the snail-steps of pro- 
gress which characterize that slow and dogged people, 
has just been accomplished, though not without stout 
To those who are free from prejudices this 
opposition must appear ridiculous enough. 


opposition. 
The ques- 
tion was, whether Jews should be admitted to the privi- 
lege of sitting in Parliament ; in the House of Com- 
mons the liberal party have carried the day, but the 
Lords are perhaps not so enlightened, and will stick to 
the old exclusiveness, especially as the interests of the 
Church are declared to be at stake. 


Parliament has adjourned till February, after having 
passed the Coercion Bill for InELanp, and we learn that 
it is at once to be applied in several districts. 
ercion consists firstly, in taking away arms from those 
inhabitants who are not regularly licensed to keep arms, 
by the proper magistrate, and secondly in such increase 
of the police force of any district as circumstances may 
render necessary. And in truth it is time something 
were done to restore order in that unhappy and now 
worse than savage or barbarous land. ‘The anarchy 
prevailing there is starcely conceivable. The most 


horrible and revolting crimes are committed, without | We have better tidings. 











The following paragraph speaks of Sligo :— 
“ A fearful reign of terror is being established through- 


out the country. The highest officer in the county—the 


head of the magistracy, had to make a hasty and undigni- 
fied retreat from his seat, to avoid the deadly blow of the 


noonday murderer. A Protestant dignitary was also com-| not much the loser. 


pelled to leave his house from the same cause, and he had | 
to be conducted out of the country by an escort of police. 
But this is not all. Notices of a threatening nature have | 
been served upon mariy of our landlords and subordinates, 
At Drumeliffe, one of those fearful documents was noted, 


| in which a declaration of war was made against some of, 


the highest men in the country, as well as others of influ- 
ence, rank and station. With an infatuation which we | 
cannot account for, those who did most good during the 
famine have been selected as objects of attack.” | 
This whole black picture is rendered more gloomy | 
by the course of a large part of the Catholic clergy, | 
who inflame still farther the madness of their starving 
and ignorant people by denouncing from the altar those | 
whom they conceive to have been guilty of injustice, | 
and who being English landholders and agents, are 
Protestants. Men thus denounced are marked for de- 
struction, and do not escape the violence raised against | 
them. The Earl of Arundel,a Catholic noble, has ap- 
pealed to the Archbishop of Tuam to stop this proced- 
ure on the part of his clergy, but in vain. The Arch- 
bishop justifies it; injustice is worthy of rebuke, he 
urges; but surely some other mode of rebuking it 
might be found. But to turn from the crime to its an- | 
tecedent, look at this picture of the distress in the town 
of Limerick ; it is from the Galway Vindicator : 





! 


“From four or five hundred wretched creatures, prin- | 
cipally women with children at the breast, and whose | 
appearance bespoke misery, besieged the workhouse gates | 
onthe 16th ult.,and sought admission to the interior,which 
is at present over-crowded with paupers. Such was the 
impression of the master, thata strong party of the city 
police, under head constable Joyant, were called out to 
assist in keeping off the crowd—no easy task under the 
circumstanees. Previous to the arrival of the police, the 
starving multitude entered a turnip field adjoining the 
workhouse and helped themselves with the raw vegetables, 
which they ate on the ground. It was melancholy to hear 
the lamentatidns of two or three hundred men, women 
and children, when retiring from the workhouse, having 
been refused admission for want of room.” ‘ 

O glorious age of commerce, free competition, and 
universal liberty, in which hundreds of starving human 
beings have not even the liberty of the Limerick and 
other workhouses, but must go forth in their rags, with 
no shelter but the sky, and no food but the raw turnips 


of the cattle! 


Just across the channel, the Legislature of France 
has opened its session, and the old Louis Philippe, worn 
with years, still more with present care and much doubt 
as to what will follow his not distant departure from 
this world, has made his annual speech. Touching 
this oration, different parties differ ; to the radicals it is 
weak, trashy, evasive; to the ministerial party quite per- 
fect. Thus much is certain even from this distance that 
it speaks of the reform agitatoin now and lately active 
in France, with anything but philosophical indifference; 
“hostility and blind passions foment” this unquiet of 
France, but in the constitutional monarchy there is 
safety. Wait, O, King, till your long head and dex- 
terous hand are put to rest in the grave, before speak- 
ing too confidently of constitutional monarchies! 











Notwithstanding some hundreds of spirited reform | 
banquets, the Guizot ministry appear to sit none the | 
less firmly. On the first test vote they triumphantly | 
carried the day, and seem likely to do so through the 


session. Corrupt and contemptible, they rule France | 


| still. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


From Rome no word of encouragement but the) 
No more shouts of the people for the Re-| 
generator of Italy ; no more warm enthusiasm for Pio | 
Nono. Austrian diplomacy, Jesuitical intrigues have | 
accomplished, we hear, what Austrian troops in Ferra- | 
Retrograde, is now the word ; we have | 
got on too fast, and must turn back a little, or at least | 
stop and rest. That not too reasonable or appropriate 
outburst in which the Pope declared to the assembled | 


Consulta that above all things the absolute secular pow- | 
er of the Pontificate should not be diminished, or in any | 


ra could not. 


way limited, was, it would appear, an indication not of | 
hasty feeling, but of steady policy. Cardinal Ferreti, the 
right hand of Reform, is no longer Secretary of State, 
and the incumbent under Gregory XVI., that incarna- | 
tion of reaction, is to have the post, This isa crisis not 
so surprising as painful. Are they who had hoped that | 
Rome was at last t6 take her stand in the van of the | 


Th Nations to be disappointed ?- As the keen-sighted Cour- | 
e co- 


rier des Etats Unis says, “ It is to be hoped that Pius | 
IX. will reflect well on what he does. The position | 
which he takes, may be decisive as to the future of 
Catholicism. 
as manifestly liberal as he, Catholicism cannot live in| 
agreement with the undeniable rights of man, it will not 
be for the latter to perish.” 


If under a Pope as enlightened, as good, 


From Sicity, whence there were reports of revolt, | 
The people are demanding 


Hark ! The Swiss to battle sounding; 
Clans on clans defying call : 

’Mid the bayonets all surrounding 
Of the Austrian and the Gaul. 


Hark! the magon’s horrid clangor 
Piles the forts round Paris’ streets, 
To defy a nation’s anger 
At a crowned impostor’s cheats. 


ee 


any other apparent motive than a ferocious blood-thirst- | their rights, but not through the channels of disorder. 
iness and desperate passion for the extremest outrages. | For the troops of the king there is no such necessity as 
| was expected. Peaceful agitation, movement within 
“At no former period has the social state of this unfortu- | the bounds of law is now the purpose of the people ; 
nate country been so appalling. 


Hear what the European @imes says of the country : 


Murders, threatening | a purpose which, when steadily pursued, is perhaps | 
notices, robberies, crimes and outrages of every species and | 
decree, are the order of the day. Added to all this is the | : oa 
extreme destitution of a large number of the poorer class-| In Naries, on the other hand, all is ferment. A 
es. It is most painful to be obliged to record, in every long petition has been presented to the king, asking | 


publicati ilsof suc ca 
Seeds.” tom, the details of such sanguinery and barbarous | 11. snolition of the police and the liberty of the press. | 


more difficult to oppose than hosts of armed rebels. 
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An outbreak has taken place also, followed by arrests 
and executions of many nobles. 


From Parma we learn that Maria Louisa, the weak 


wife of Napoleon, is dead and gone, and the world 


She was born in 1790, and 
married the Empefor in 1810. In 1814 she was made 
by the treaty of Paris, Duchess of Parma. So much 
for her history significan®only from her connection with 
the great iconoclast. 

One thing in this Italian complication is noteworthy, 
namely, the spread of newspapers. At Genoa, Turin, 
Florence, there are new journals; even Retrograde 
must have its organ of defence. In Florence the prin- 
ciples of democracy find a vigorous advocate in the 
Revis'a, hitherto limited to art and belles lettres. 

Swirzernanp is quiet and going steadily about her 
business thongh the absolute powers continve to growl 
ather. The revision of the federative compact, will 
probably be the subject of a special session of the diet, 
the constitution of the United States being the model 
The refractory Canton of 
Neufchatel decides to pay its share of the expenses of 
the war, and, though Austria is intriguing on the fron- 
tier and the victors are not very moderate or tolerant 
at home, there is little probability of any serious hin- 
drance to the reorganization of the country. Still 
there isa report that Austria will do more than in- 
trigue, and that she is urging France and Russia to de- 
elare war against the Diet. Let them beware, or they 
will have all Europe in such ablaze as was never seen, 
and of themselves there will not be so much as a grease 
spot left, as the fire dies out 


of the new arrangements. 


In Greece there is a revolution, or rather a local ris- 
ing which may become a revolution. Inthe Turxism 
Emrire there is also trouble ; the Arabs of Tripoli 
having kicked out of the traces. But from Constanti- 
nople the word Reform is spoken; Even there pro- 
gress, improvement for the people will have its day. Of 
Srain and Porrveat there is nothing of consequence 
to be recorded. 


From Germany we have at least one sign of life, 
namely, the abolition of the censorship of the press in 
Bavaria. This is a wedge which will be likely to reach 
farther and farther. To the eight Poles condemned to 
death, at Berlin, mercy enough has been shown to com- 
mute their sentence to perpetual imprisonment. 

ee 


Action of Congress—The President and the House—The 
Whole of Mexico, 


The Mexican drama ig Congress seems to come no 
nearer to its end. Debate is active, speeches are made 
on both sides, and resolutions are presénted and refer- 
red, but as yet no decisive voting. Since our last pa- 
per, the chief orators in the Senate have been Mr. 
Crayton, who concluded the speech whose commence- 
ment we have already noticed ; Mr. Pearce of Md., 
in reply to Mr. Jounson, Mr. Burien of S.C., and 
Mr. Bancer of N.C.,all in various degrees against 
the war. Perhaps the ablest of these speeches is that 
of Mr. Prarce. Among its strong points was a de- 
claration in favor of paying the expenses of the war, as 
it went on, by direct tax. If we had the glory we 
ought to pay the cost. Thus far, next to Mr. Calhoun’s, 
itis the great sp eech of the session. 


In the House a good deal of excitement has been 


caused by the refusal of the President to communicate | 


the facts relative to the admission of Santa Anna into 
Mexico, and the instructions given to Mr. Slidell, the 
minister whose rejection by the Mexican government, 
is put forward as a prominent reason for the war. 
Whether the matter will go farther than a temporary 
burst of indignation on the part of the Whigs remains 
to be seen. 


Meanwhile the prime movers in the game are pre- 
paring for their next step. Itis said that Mr. Secreta- 
ry Walker has been gathering in writing the opinions 
of various members of Congress, as to how the war 
should be brought to a close, or rather as to what 
should be done with Mexico, and that they are unani- 
mous in favor of complete annexation. Of course 
the 7 are unanimous, having been judiciously selected ; 
the Secretary would have been a poor strategist to 
take such opinions as would not serve his purpose. 

Fortified by such an expression of public opinion, 
the administration will in due season fling off the 
mask and pronounce boldly in favor of taking the 
whole of Mexico. All indications point to this. Our 
army is now under orders to occupy the chief towns in 
the States of that Republic which are not already con- 
quered, and the revenues of its government are to be 
all diverted into our military chest. When this is ac- 
complished, the country will be entirely conquered, and 


| of course no smaller indemnity than the total territory 


will meet the views of our modern Berserkers. Be- 
sides, as we hear, the Mexican people are fast acquiring 
an.affection for their conquerors, and would not part 
from them for the world. ‘They dread to be consigned 
again to the anarchy which has prevailed in their coun- 
try ever since it became independent. They prefer the 
steady rule and the order of a foreign army to the rev- 


| olutions and excesses of their own military chieftains. 


No doubt there is a grain of truth in this report, though 
anything on the part of the Mexicans like attachment 
for the invaders of their country and the threatened de- 
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e least indifierent, as will be easily understood : th eS eevee See with our questions, and to} = « 7 he devil!” returned he, with anxious look. ar soles i le ve 8 
a : . oe rstood ; the remove ourselves by impatience and anger from that | “ Whathave y se it?” added I. “You! Blend our soles in one emblazon, rork 
pression of personal emotions being always more free |v bs Le J p ng athave you to say to it?” added I. You sad Gig nei Situ work, 
: and more sincere in a tete-a-tete, than it ean be with an evil which kills those who sleep. During the return | brought me here to see the Alps, apparently ; and when - a ee pason ad O, 
5 unknown for a third. That unknown is the reader. is | froin the the Russian campaign, men saw running over | I touch their foot, you imagine that I wish to go back | Sounds the perfect chord of love. have n 
, Mt ; the public ; and if there were not in the exercise of the snow terrified epectres, who, groaning and blas- oe —_— chy t” : gasped 
- aj writing a certain charm, often painfal, sometimes intox- ea to find the road to their country. a Bah !” [have climbed the Alps more than twenty | Iv. : She kn 
q icating, almost always irresistible, which makes you for- | ; ero by eo oe ee reuenre, lay down upon | times,” said the doctor.” Life ix combat, life is striving, 7 and ot 
a get the unknown witness and give yourself to your sub the ice and remained there chilled todeath. Woe to “1 do not find absolutely the same pleasure in know- Such our destiny below-- “ Be 
4] ject, I think that no one would ever have the eoura a those who are resigned in our day! er those who | ing that you have done it and in doing it myself,” Ire- Like a seythed chariot driving Ike 
i to write about himself, unless he had a great deal of accept anes error, ignorance, sophistry, doubt, with | plied.” ; Ty veut "a ia hieane lated a. f of day 
4 good tosay. Now, all will agree, on reading these . serene face! They will die ; they are dead already ; “ Yes, indeed!” added he without listening to me ; | Dee uate ae - wo ae aa Te childhe 
! 7 volumes, that I was never in that situation, and that I ore oo and snow. But those who wander about ‘do you know that in my day I was a celebrated cha- | win b a } wim “eng mother 
ei must have had a great deal of boldness or a great deal with bloody feet, and who ery out with bitter complain- | mois-hunter? Look here, do you see that gap above + eo —_—? left tha 
ih of thoughtlessness, to have entertained the public with |) 2. = again find the path to the promised land, and there, and that peak below? Tinagine that one day—" Like the Alchemists of old, sought 
my personality throughout two volumes. a will see - ae shine. ae : | Basta! basta! doctor, you shall tell me that story Pass the ore through cleansing fir Englis! 
Tt a I mention all this to excuse to my readers, lovers of | l Sian ess Nag wapet fs pr pee ; _ > eS, | at Venice ona summer evening when we are smoking | if our spirits would aspire upon & 
BR? romance, accustomed to see me write nothing worse, ea nS 7 — the a = which oe: gh ‘© | some gigantic pipe under the tents of the Place Saint To be God's refined gold. one 
P the unfortunate idea that seized me of exhibiting myself ae whe . 2 life 5 = come ae ne cae x | Mare, with your friends the Turks. ‘They are too grave | He 18 
. on the stage, instead of personages rather better fitted |* The lett Of y T die ahah [ hi ce hed Ng |a people to interrupta story-teller, whatever sublime | ¥. work. 
¢f and better aressed to appear in public. I have just said | a a k page mere 2, Ra pe hem vows sha the | impertinence he may utter, and there is no danger of | ‘ add . ung © 
it was at those periods when aur wensied dunia wes — to look at and to judge ae years, I was their giving the least sign of impatience or incredulity We are struggling in the morning 7 confine 
; void of heroes and adventures that, like a manager y = ee — to find mysel there ignorant, | before the end of the recital, even if it should last three | With the spirit of the night, , The 
ss whose troupe is late at the hour of representation, I Stil Th be in ak aokien te ae ena cee me, days and three nights. For to-day, I mean to follow | Sut we trample on it scorning— failed, 
came upon the stage in my morning-gown, quite dis- |» till T have changed nothing in this unfinished work, | your example by climbing to that peak above, and de- Lo! the eastern sky is bright. long, w 
tracted and troubled, confusedly to recite the pro- excepting & few improper words, and one or two pages scending by that gap below.” We mast watth; ‘The dey strech , give, ot 
/ logue of the expected pie : : of uninteresting common-places. The last part, in gen- | « You?” saidthe d - 2 : * > a oy eran; ; found t 
; an eit whe be Phestcar 8 Y wey believe a» eral, has very little value from my point of view. The | tempt ro - ro — es gS Geass om Soon, like Memnon’s statue waking ; trust, th 
din the operatio el¢ . . 10 onality. rs o : cet 
human heart, certain familiar letters, ea or ns first, though full of errors of every kind still more sim- Then he canal intel his eyes upon one of ve ae mn es ; The : 
tracts apparently insignificant, of the life of an artist, |? a has a certain value, that of having been written | his hands, which covered half of the table, smiled, and we shall raiee our voice to Heaven, . 
would be the most explicit preface, the clearest exposi- Fi , ial eendaien rashness, full of frankness and youth. | balanced himself with a maguificent air. Chant a hymn for conquest given, B look he 
tion of his work. h it er re hands of serious persons, it would make | « The voltiguers go through a campaign quite as well | Seize the palm, nor heed the wound. gout it we 
Let the lovers of fiction forgive me a little, neverthe- . a smile ; but if those serious persons had some good | a. the cuiriassicrs,” said I to him with a little spite ; | . Itisa 
— In several of these letters, | have worked for them Sted, seeming” ietanee = Gea os “and to scale rocks, the smallest goat is more active | vi. ae 4 
y dressing my rueful perscnage, my poor me, i . >? ° : Pung than the stoutest horse.” ; : 
tume that is os Labieniie pith ie mmiaias ye ee ee oer Sr etehieen “I would remind you,” retumed my companion, , wall a ei aoa foe? — 
material existence to disappear as much as possible be- ing, moreover, by my con ession, the causes and the na- | « that you are ill, and that I have given my word to Would we strike the dols down ; her, and 
hind a true and more interesting moral existence. ‘Thus ture of our sufferings, they would compassionate them carry you back to Venice, dead or alive.” With the purpose of the sternest heart se 
no one can ever tell, on reading these letters, if it be an ee pa eee that it is not by bitter railleries, | «7 know that in your quality of physician you arro- Take the Cross, and leave the Crown. In the 
old or a young man, or a child, who relates his im- “00y 4 pec ao oe hs they can be cured, but gate to yourself the right of life and death over me ; | Sufferings human life can hallow, Anne, d 
pressions. Of what consequence is my age or appear- | >" teaching and the deep feeling of human charity. | but see my caprice, doctor! I have a desire to live five | Sufferings lead to God’s Valhalla-- why do 
ance to the reader? It isat the opera that youth, beau- ova =) | or six days more.” Meekly bear, but nobly try, porthgedine 
ty, or grace interest the eyes and the imagination. In : Veen “You don’t show common sense,” replied he. “On Like a man with soft tears flowing ee 
ie a book of the nature of this one, it is emotion, it entice, May, 1834. one side I have given my word of honor not to leave | Like a God with conquest ie sae 
Te is revery, or sadness, or enthusiasm, or anxiety, which I reached Bassano at nine in the evening, the weath- | you; on the other, I have taken an oath to be in Ven- a 1 : aa ' ° wore bet 
should make themselves sympathize with the reader, | er being cold and damp. I went to bed, sad and fa- | ice to-morrow morning. Do you wish to reduce me to So to love, and work, and die! : to look v 
; ; What he can demand from him who abandons his soul | tigued, aftér having silently shaken the hand of my |the necessity of violating one of iny two engage- | CPERAXZA. fin, Th 
E pa f to the pity or the anger of an examination, is that he | travelling companion. I woke at sunrise, and saw | ments?” a I gave tl 
a shall allow him to see the movements of that soul per- from my window, in the bright blue of the sky, the ivy- “ Certainly, I do, doctor.” | Drvision awone Ecciesiastics.—Rev. Mr. Rouse them of 
ce sonified, if I may use the expression. Thus, when covered battlements of the old fortress which com- He gave a deep sigh, and after a moment's revery : | cabal die Retieitien dita hin P CV. MF. Rouse, strange 
7a: speaking at one time like a truant scholar, at another | mands the valley. I went out at once, in order to |“ 1 have observed,” said he, “that small men are gene- | oes on chin Evangelist cae ae yas ae 
rie like an old gouty uncle, at another like an impatient | walk round it and assure myself of the fineness of the | rally endowed with great moral force, or at least provi- os anes reprosches that of mien fe pe Tue I 
iT : young soldier, I have done nothing else than depict my | weather. ded with great obstinacy.” to fatten on the hard earnings of the : l i pe rebegee 
i : soul under the form which it assumed at those moments: I had not taken a hundred steps when I found the | -“ And in consequence of that learned observation,” ania of a » We pi ote e = a Asia has 
rie atone time, thoughtless and playful, at another morose | doctor seated on a stone, and smoking a pipe of carob- cried I, leaping from the balcony to the esplanade. em journal, ainesaial ao the aiaat oo oh 4 ellers. 
f a peared, ss another impetuous and youthful. And | trée wood, seven feet long, which he had just bought 7 You are going to grant me my liberty, most amiable Caaen * ; rs ourselves 
ae. w of us does not contain’ in himself at each hour | from a peasant for eight sous. He was so delighted | doctor!” jhe"? Sei . 4 vast cont 
| eit of his life, these three ages of moral, intellectual and | with his purchase, and so lost in the clouds of his to- * You compel me to tamper with my conscience,” ene ee soaaans . oe view - a of which 
#. : physical existence ? What old man does not many | bacco, that he hada great deal of difficulty in perceiving said he, leaning over the baleony. “1 swore to carry inner “wy 08 that upon the altar is = thit aud a. against t! 
: } { times feel himself a child?) What child has not had |me. When he had blown from his mouth the last | you backto Venice, but I did not agree to carry you as ee awed which és on yf ea but another p 
: the exhdustions of age at certain hours?) What man | whiff of smoke that he could drgw from what he call- | back one day sooner than another.” withi e full Yaa d oe b ppcer re Ne “we i. would be 
; ‘ is not at once aged and childish in the greater part of jed his pipetia, he proposed to me to go and breakfast “‘ Certainly, dear doctor, I need not return to Venice 7 a ve auntie a wee vas "i ail uncieant: they situ: 
: his agitations? Have I written anything else than a | at a coffe house on the ditch of the citadel, while the | until next year, and provided we make our entrance to- —— nd . ro i ne ee eG DY ize ane their nan 
Mea history of each one of us? No, I have not written | retturino who was to carry us back to Venice was get- | gether by the Guindecca—” ee . eres Pr aoe Py linisters o ’ been for 
} ; anything else, and I did not intend to write anything | ting ready for the journey. I consented. “You are laughing at me?” cried he. — jc GS ee ee ae oo tinent, y4 
else. I did not wish the reader to seek for the secret If you are to return this way, I recommend to you “ Certainly, doctor,” Ireplied. And we hada hor- letter and to barren form. Ye pretend to be disciples Its who! 
: Lag ae ae oo ef a . = woe : . . . : ea of Simon Peter, while ye are only disciples of Simo he inf, 
of a peculiar or eccentric individuality beneath the dis- | the Cafe des Fosses at Bassano, as one of the greatest rible dispute together, which ended by mutual conces- he magician : for you sell the thi . df the infor 
guise of this problematic traveller. No ove can sup- | pieces of good luck that can befal a traveller tired of ; sions. He consented to leave me alone, and I agreed to ee Sete of ent dee 2 Yo, of God, and fam Most ag 
pose me actuated by so childish a desire on seeing how | the classical chef-d’eurres of Italy. You recollect | return to Venice before the end of the week. the SS ae S ae pein € are not the ae which it 
1 “Be at Mestre on Saturday evening,” said the doe- | “°° those apostles who traversed the whole worl sults of t 


that when we left France, you wanted nothing, you 
said, but carved marbles. You called me a savage 
when | answered you that I would leave all the palaces 


little I spare myself when opening my bleeding heart 
to the psycological experimentation. If I have done 
s0,if I have devoted myself to this suffering without 


and endured martyrdom in defence of the truth. Y* 
are but the successors of those Pharisees who persect” 
ted and crucified Christ, because he preached the truth, 


world h 


tor; “ I will meet you with Catullo and the Gondola.” 
of our r 


* T will be there, doctor, I swear to.” 


shame and without fear, it is because I knew very well | if the world to go and see a beautiful mountain of « Swear it by our best friend, by him who was still nail of @iiaus Neaia Candie eee 4 Phe in its anq 
also the wounds which afflict the men of my time, and | rough marble in the Appenines or the Alps. You re- | there a few days ago to make you hear reason.” et benoceiten: ‘Wied aii Ln = a aa ont! the conti 
the need they all have to know, to siudy themselves, to | collect also that after a few days you were satisfied « ] swear by him,” replied I, “ and you may be sure | ““"** © I oui 8 8, Who strain at a % ern bor 


, ¢ ee 
and swallow a camel. sources 





sound their consciences, to be enlightened respecting | with statues, frescoes, churches and galleries. ‘The | the oath isa sacred one. Good bye, doctor.” 

themselves by the revelation of their instincts and of | sweetest recollection that remains in your memory is He clasped my hand in his great red hand, and al- a us some 
their wants, of their evils and their aspirations. My | that of a limpid and cold spring in Which you bathed most bruised it as if it had been a reed. Two tears New Autiance 1x Germany.—The very able Eur ae 
soul, I am certain, has served as a mirror for the great- | your hot and wearied brow in the garden at Genoa. | flowed silently down his cheeks. Then he shrugged pean correspondent of the N. Y. Evangelist, in speak: of this, 2 
er part of those who have cast their eyes upon it. | The reason is that the creations of art speak to the | his shoulders and threw away my hand, saying: “ Go ing of the religious state of Germany, says: «Some the grea 
Thus many have therein been frightened at themselves, | mind alone, and that the spectacle of nature speaks to | to the devil!” ‘ hen he had run off ten steps, he time since the Protestant Rationalists separated from! coast ar 
and, at the sight of so much weakness, so much terror, | all our faculties. It penetrates us by our pores as well | came back, crying out: “ Cut off the heels of your the oe Church in Germany, under the nam of slaves, 
irresolution, fickleness, humiliated pride and impotent | as by all our ideas. To the entirely intellectual senti- boots before you venture on the snow. Do not go to Friends of Light ; it would have been better to denot aoe 


strength, they have cried out that J was diseased, a | ment of admiration, the aspect of the country adds 


madman, an exceptional soul, a prodigy of pride and | sensuous pleasure. ‘The freshuess of the springs, the | great many vipers hereabouts. Do not drink indis- Friends of Light, and the dissentient Catholics ha’ prize ha 
scepticism. No,no! I am like to you, O, men of bad | perfume of the plants, the harmonies of the wind, criminately of all the springs before you have satisfied alied inte auin sheiadie ender the nate of ths Suet On this 
faith! I do not differ from you except in so far as I do | circulate in the blood and in the nerves, at the same time | yourself of the clearness of the water; know that the United Christian Congregation . Liberia, 
not deny my evil, and do not seck to paint over my | that the brilliancy of the colors and the beauty of the | mountain has some poisonous veins. ‘Trust any moun- “lt is A the city of Halle a cae for its Universit but botl 
features, blighted by horror, with the false colors of | forms insinuate themselves into the imagination. ‘This | taineer who speaks the true dialect ; but if any strag- that hie entiih or inGdel chanthen has been eccomel” conditio 
youth and health. You have drank the same cup, you | feeling of pleasure and of well-being is appreciable by | gler asks alms of you in a foreign language, or with a ed: and this is but another indication of the” infee”! Good I 
have suffered the same torments. Like me you have | all organizations, even the grossest ; the animals expe- | suspicious accent, do not put your hand in your pocket, | i ceil aa Germany and which in Switzerland * of indey 
doubted, like me you have denied and blasphemed, rience it to a certain degree. But it procures to eleva- | nor exchange a word withhim. Goon your way ; but aon is setting up . stoicalism dantonstive of all rel* pa 
like me you have wandered in darkness, cursing God j ted organizations only a transitory pleasure.an agreea- | have an eye on his stick.” rious faith ” rc P able lib¢ 
and humanity, because you did not comprehend! In | ble repose after the more energetic functions of the “ Js that all, doctor ?” os , Quite 
the last century, Vo'taire wrote beneath the statue of | thought. Vast minds require the whole world, the | “Be sure that I never omit anything useiul,” replied ee: rs i “ae 
4 oD 


The fountain 


Cupid these famous verses : works of God and the works of man. A, . ; . ; to vush 
Qui que tu sois, voila ton maitre, of pure water invites and charms you. Yet you can than I do what is proper to be done, and what is proper a Winthrorp S aegeneee of Mr. Palfrey = : ab 
11 lest, le fut ou le doit etre. sleep there but a moment. It is necessary that you | to be avoided on a journey.” SOMITE ON AETICNEUTE. river 








sleep too near the rocks ; remember that thére are a 


he, witha vexed air, “andthatno one knows better 


inate them the Enemies of the Gospel. 


The latest illustration of the phrase “gone to gras 
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Sad Changes of Fortune. 

« Do you give out work here?” said a voice so soft, 

go low, 80 lady- 


ked up. 
~ Do oon give out work here ?” 





THE HARBINGER, 


upon this they steamed three hundred miles without 
finding the least obstruction. Having now passed 


like, that I involuntarialy started and round this continent, let us look into the interior, For 


halfa century the English government have been ex- 
pending lives and treasure in a partial exploration. 


« Not to strangers,” was the rude reply ; the stranger They have found that this whole tract of country is 


d and walked away. 
a left the shop and followed the strange lady. 


one of amazing fertility and beauty, abounding in gold 
and all sorts of tropical vegetation, There are hun- 


Passing Thompson’s she paused—went in—hesitated, dreds of woods, invaluable for dying and architectural 


then turned and came out. 
very pale, her hair, black as night, was parted-on her 


I now saw her face, it was| Purposes, not found in other portions of the world. 


Through it for thousands of miles sweeps a river, from 


forehead—her eyes, too, were very black, and there | three to six miles broad, with clear waterand of un- 
was a wildness in them that made me shudder. She | surpassed depth, flowing on at the rate of two or three 


passed on up Broadway to Grand street, where she 


entered a miserable looking dwelling. I pauséd—should 


| follow further?) She was evidently suffering much. 

] was happy—blessed with wealth, and O, how blessed 

in husband, children, friends. I knocked, the door was | 

opened by a cross looking woman. , 

«Js there a person living here who does plain sew- 
ing!” I enquired. 

« [ guess not,” was the reply. “ There is a woman 
up stairs, who used to work, but she can’t get no more | 
to do,and I shall turn her out to-morrow.” | 

«Let me go up,” said I, as passing the woman with | 
a shudder, I ascended the stairs. 

« You can keep on to the garret,” she screamed af- | 
terme, and so I did—and there I saw a sight of which | 
{the child of affluence, had neverdreamed. ‘The lady | 
had thrown off her hat, and was kneeling by the side 
of a poor, low bed. Her hair had fallen over her) 
shoulders, she sobbed not, breathed not, but seemed | 
motionles, her face buried in the covering of the 
wretched, miserable bed, whereon lay her husband. | 
He wassleeping. I looked upon his high pale fore-| 
head, around which clung masses of damp brown hair. | 
It was knit, and the pale hand clenched the bed- | 
clothes, words broke from his lips—I cannot pay you! 
now,” Lheard him say. Poor fellow! Even in his 
dreams his poverty haunts him! I could bear it no| 
longer, and knocked gently at the door. The lady | 
raised her head, threw back her long black hair, and 
gazed wildly on me. It was no time for ceremony ; 
sickness, sorrow, Want, perliaps starvation, were be- 
fore me. “I came to look for a person to do plain | 
work,” was all I could say. | 

“O, give it to me.” she sobbed. “Two days we 
have not tasted food! and to-morrow- .”’ She 
gasped, and tried to finish the sentence, but could not. 
she knew that to-morrow they would be both homeless 
and starving. 

“ Be comforted, you shall want no more !” 

Ikept my word. Ina few days she told me all; | 
of days of happiness in a sunny West Indian isle, her | 
childhood’s ‘home. Of the death of her father and} 
mother, of a cruel sister and brother-in-law ; how she | 
jeft that home to find her brother in America ; how she | 
sought in vain, but found instead a husband, he too, an 
Englishman—a gentleman,a scholar, had been thrown | 
upon the world. Sympathy deepened into love ; alone | 
in a crowd, all the world to each other, they married. | 
He procured employment ina school ; she plain needle- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


work. Too close attention to the duties of his school, | 
long walks, and scanty fare, brought ill-health, a 
confined him at length to his bed. <7 

The shop from which this poor wife obtained work | 
failed, and their resource was cut off. She had looked | 
long, weary days for employment, many had none to | 
give, others “gave no work to strangers.” Thus I | 
found them, to comfort them for a little time; then, I 
trust, they found a comforter in heaven! 

The husband died first ; died placing the hand of his | 
poor wife in mine. Ineeded not the mute appecling| 
look he gave me. I took her to my own happy home ; 
but it was too late! 

Itis avery little time ago, I went one morning to her 
room. She had passed a restless night; had dreamed, 
she said of her dear George ; she called me her kind 
and only friend, begged me to sit a little while beside 
her, and looked up so sadly in my face, that my own | 
heart seemed well nigh breaking. I left her not again. 

In the still deep night, I heard her murmur, “Sister | 
Anne, do not speak so harshly tome! O, mamma, 
why do you leave me?” Then again she said, “Give 
me an orange, my sister—I am very faint.” Her soul 
was again in her own sunny home. 

“Lay me by my George, and God will bless you,” 
were her last words to me. I led my hushed children 
to look upon her sweet pale face, asshe lay in her cof- 
fin. They had never seen sorrow or death, and then 
I gave them the first knowledge of both ; then I told 
them of the sin, the cruelty of those who wounded the 
“stranger's heart.”"—Friend of Virtue. 











Tue Intertor or Arrica.—This is almost as yet a 
terra incognita. We know Europe pretty thoroughly. 
Asia has been traversed all its length by civilized trav- 
ellers. With the geography of America we may call 
ourselves familiar. But how little do we know of the 
vast continent which lies wholly within the tropics, and 
of which the greater part seems shut up as effectually | 
against the advance of civilization as if it were upon 
another planet! Indeed, the ‘‘ mountains of the moon ” 
would be subject to more accurate observation were 
they situated upon the satellite from which they derive 
theirname. ‘The efforts of civilized travellers have 
been for centuries directed to the recesses of this con- 
tinent, yet four-fifths of it is blank upon our maps. | 
Itswhole centre is one broad. unexplored region, and | 
the information obtained by recent travellers is of the 
Most aggravating kind, showing us mines of wealth 
which it is impossible to work. Before giving the re- 
sults of these discoveries, let us look npon Africa as the 
world has known it, and as it may be familiar to most 
of our readers. Egypt, an old and worn out country, 
in its antiquities one of the most interesting places on 
the continent, occupies a small portion of its north-east- 
ern border. The river Nile has been explored to its 
sources by Bruce and other travellers, who have given 
us some curious facts. ‘The Barbary States occupy the 
northern portion bordering om the Mediterranean. South 
of this, and stretching frem the Nile to the Atlantic, is 
the great desert of Zahara. Along the whole western 
coast are small establishments or factories for trade in 
slaves, gold dust, ivory, palm oil, and other vegetable 
productions. This trade has been nearly monopolized 
by the English until lately, but now American enter- 
prize has taken a large portion of it out of their hands. 
On this coast are the settlements of Sierra Leone and 
Liberia, established as colonies for ema ncipated slaves ; 
but both, we have reason to believe, are in a wretched | 
condition. ‘The English possessions are at the Cape of 
Good Hope. On the eastern shore there are a number 
of independent sovercignties, which carry on a limited | 
trade. The Imaum of Muscat is a prince of consider- 
able liberality and enterprize. 

Quite recently, the English have made a settlement 
at Aden, near the mouth of the Red Sea. Having 
once obtained a foothold, they, English-like, began to 
push about them, and one of their first discoveries was 
& river where none was marked upon any chart, and 





miles an hour, without rock, shoal or snag. to interrupt 
its navigation. Otherrivers pour into this, tributary 
waters of such volume as must have required hundreds 
of miles to be collected, yet they seem scarcely to en- 
large it. This river pours its waters into the Atlantic, 
through the most magnificent delta in the world, con- 
sisting perhaps of a hundred mouths, extending proba- 
bly five hundred miles along the coast, and mostly 
broad, deep, and navigable for steamboats. | Upon 
this river are scattered cities, some of which are esti- 
mated to contain a million of inhabitants, and the whole 
country teems with a dense population. 

Far in the interior, in the very heart of the continent, 
is an nation in an advanced state of civilization. The 
grandeur and beauty of portions of the country through 
which the Niger makes its sweeping circuit, are indes- 
cribable. In many places its banks nse boldly a thou- 
sand feet, thickly covered with the richest vegetation o 
tropical climes. But all this vast and sublime country, 
this scene of rich fertility and romantic beauty, is ap- 
parenily shut out forever from the rest of the world. 
It is the negro’s sole possession. He need not fear the 
incursions of the white man there—for over this whole 
lovely country broods one dread malari1, and to the 
white man it is the “valley of the shadow of death.” 





From “ My Unole the Parson,”’ in the Knickorbocker Magasine. 
Incident at Dinner. 


My unele, accustomed as he was to excellent speci- 
mens of what has been called parson’s meat, paused for 
/& moment to regard it with the complacency It seemed 
to challenge, before the gravy welled out from the first 
incision. From the knuckle-bone to the last joint of 
|the queue, from the Pope’s eye to queen Elizabeth's 
_ bone, each preferable slice to be cut transversely or ven- 
| sion-wise, each tendon, layer of fat, and intricacy of 
| sweetness, was as apparent to his practised eye as if 
/marked out before him upon a diagram. He availed 
himself of his knowledge for the benefit of his compan- 
_ions at once while the mutton was hot, as courteously 
as if they had been his home guests, and listened to 





their repeated praise as if the fare had been furnished | 


‘from a flock of his own. But at his own second slice, 
/he sent Jim to the pocket of the chaise for a bottle of 


| Worcestershire sauce ; and finding it hardly warm 


| 


' 


| 


In expedition after expedition, sent out trom the English 


ports on the island of Ascension, not one man in ten 


has returned alive, all have fallen victims to this seem- | 


It seems impossible 
So dreadful is 


ingly beautiful, but awful country. 
for an Englishman to breathe that air. 


| it, sosmall the chance of life, that criminalsin England 


have been offered pardon, on condition of volunteering 
in this service, more terrible than that of gathering the 
poison from the fabled Upas. This country, tempting 
as it is, can only be penetrated at the risk of life ; and 
it is melancholy to think, that those who have given us 
even the meagre information that we have, did soat the 
sacrifice of their lives.—Simmond’s Colonial Gazette. 
SS 
From the Dublin Nation. 
A Supplication. 
De profundis clamari ad te Domine. 
By our looks of mute despair, 
By the sighs that rend the air 
From lips too faint to utter prayer, 
Kyrie Eleison. 


By the last groans of our dying, 

Eehoed by the cold wind’s sighing, 

On the way-side as they’re lying, 
Kyrie Eleison. 


By our fever-stricken bands, 

Lifting up their wasted hands 

For bread throughout the far-off lands, 
Kyrie Eleison. 


Miserable outcasts we, 

Pariahs of humanity. 

Shunned by all where’er we flee, 
Kyrie Eleison. 


For our dead no bell is ringing, 

Round their forms no shroud is elinging 

Save the rank grass newly springing, 
Kyrie Eleison. 


Death-devoted in our home, 

Sad we cross the salt sea’s foam, 

But death we bring where’er we roam, 
Kyrie Eleison. 


Whereso’er our steps are led 

They can track us by our dead, 

Lying on their cold earth-bed, 
Kyrie Eleison. 


We have sinned—in vain each warning— 
Brother lived his brother scorning, 
Now in ashes see us mourning. 

Kyrie Eleison. 


Heeding not eur country’s state, 

Trodden down and desolate, 

While we strove in senseless hate, 
Kyrie Eleison. 


We have sinned, but holier zeal 

May each Christian patriot feel, 

O! for our dear Country’s weal, 
Kyrie E'eison. 


Let us lift our streaming eyes 

To God’s throne above the skies, 

He will hear our anguish cries, 
Kyrie Eleison. 


Kneel beside me, 0, my brother, 
Let us pray each with the other, 
For Ireland, our mourning mother, 
Kyrie Eleison. 
A 


Stave Trapr.—By a Parliamentary paper yesterday 
printed, an estimate is given of the expense of her Maj- 
esty’s ships-of-war employed for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade and of all their appointments, so as to ex- 
hibit the aggregate charge to the country for their sup- 
port in the year 1846—47. The aggregate charge is 
returned at £301,623, comprising touritems. The es- 
timate of the expense of the wages and victuals of the 
ships-of-war employed in the suppression of the Slave 
Trade is £220,233 ; the estimate of the wear and tear 
of the hulls, &c. £49,313; the estimate of the wear 


| and tear of the machinery of steam vessels £17,790 ; 


and the estimate of the value of coals provided for the 
use of steam vessels, £14,287, making the aggregate 
charge above stated.—London Times. 





‘© Woman’s Love.” A woman was informed the 
other day that the body of her husband had been 
found floating in the river. ‘‘ Oh dear! oh dear!” 
said she, ‘* and he had only just put on a new suit of 
clothes,” 


j 
| 


enough for so raw a day, produced a small flat phial 
with gilt edges and glass stopper that comes to us gen- 
erally from Smyrna with Attar of Roses, but which was| 
now filled with Cayenne pepper that he used as a rein- 
forcement, 

The two farmers were attentive to all his movements. | 
The addition of the sance, when there was such a full | 
supply of gravy on the dish, seemed to them to be mere- 
ly a superfluity ; but the exploring genius of Ajax Tel- | 
amon was irresistibly excited by the pepper, a condi- | 
ment that was altogether new to him ; and perceiving | 
that the effect was grateful and appetizing— 

“ Pray, sir,” said he, “ would you have the goodness | 
to let me taste a little of your red sat?” 

* With pleasure,” replied the parson; “ but I must 
apprize you that it is pepper, and not salt—pepper of | 
the strongest force, that I received from a friend in the 
tropics, and,” said he, handing it to him, “a very few 
grains go a great way.” 

A half derisive glance at the size of my uncle, and 
then at his own portly fignre, seemed to intimate that 
he thought the caution very little worthy of notice by 
a man of his cubicular inches, He rapped the bottle on | 
the side as he had seen the parson, to loosen the grains | 





| of this fiery stimulant, applied it in the same way but 





! 


without the same caution to his gravy, and used it free- 
ly with his meat. 
The pepper was not long in making his acquaint- | 


ance, but he resisted manfully the first intimations of | 


| this internal assailant ; hemmed stoutly and repeatedly, | 





as if he were determined to maintain his ground ; his | 
face then became scarlet; an unnatural warmth took 
possession of his frame ; the tonsils of his throat began 


|to swell; his eyes glistened ; he dashed away a tear | 


from his obstructed sight, spread abroad his arms like | 
Samson groping for the remaining pillars of the temple | 
of Gaza, and rose in an agony of distress and pain un- 

imaginable to him in his dreams before. His first note 

was that of the great brindled bull in his own cattle yard | 
at home. The word roar does no justice whatever to 
the sound. 

Fortunately,he did notcough. My uncle, much con- 
cerned at the incident, recommended him to allay the 
pungency with a glass of water. He caught at jh 
word. He endeavored to say, “‘ Will that put it out ?” 
and making for a huge stone jug that had been replen- 
ished, he raised it bodily to his lips, and took a draught, 
that, had its contents been more genial, might for its 
length and breadth and depth and height, have won 
from Bacchus the whole conquest of the Indies. 

“ Jedediah,” said he, as soon as he could articulate, 
“ for the land’s sake, does my mouth blaze ?” 

“No,” said the other, with imperturbable coolness, 
but it smokes consumedly, Hiram, I tell you.” 

Another jar of water seemed to re-assure him of his 
safety against internal combustion ; and his powers of 
speech in some measure returning, and with his entire | 
self-possession, he strode in front of my uncle and ac- 
costed him— 

“Do you know, mister, that I took you for a par- 
son ?” 

**T am, indeed,” said my uncle, “‘ an humble member 





A 





| Gaines to large 
| belonging to her 
| has gone through all the minor courts, for the last 


of the cloth.” | 
* O, you be, be you? And do you think it is any how | 


consistent with your calling to travel about the country 
in this here way earrying hell-fire in your breeches 


pocket?” 


Heatnu oF SHerrieLD Grinpers.—In a very able re- 
port on the sanatory condition of the borough of Shef- 
field, by Jas. Haywood, professional chemist, and Wm. 
Lee, civil engineer, (London, Charles Knight,) the health 
of the work people employed as grinders is very care- 
fully considered. In the process of grinding, minute 
particles of metal and stone are thrown into the air, 
and are inhaled by the workmen, producing disease to 
a fearful amount—and especially the malady knows as 
“grinder’s asthma,” of which, at one time, nearly fifty 
per cent of the work people died under forty years of 
age. But the mortality from this cause has been great- 
ly reduced by the employment of the ventilating fan, 
which is placed in a round box, and turned by means of 
the drum which causes the grind-stone to revolve ; “a 
strong current of air is thus produced, drawing the par- 
ticles of steel and grit-stone from its face, and convey- 
ing them away, either to the top of the building, through 
its sides, or ina vessel of water below.” ‘The report 
makes honorabie mention of Dr. Holland, by whose re- 
commendation, at a time when the subject was little un- 
derstood, the importance of these fans was urged upon 
the workmen and their employers. In one large es- 
tablishment, where the fans are employed, dry grinding 
has been carried on for twé@nty years without producing 
the least injurious effect. The cost of the instrument 
complete is FORTY-TWO SHILLINGS, and yet a great num- 
ber of the dry grinders are without it, although the most 
ignorant of them acknowledge that if it were used as 
extensively as it ought to be, the fatal disease called the 
grinder’s asthma would be unkriown to the next gen- 
eration. If working-men tully estimated the importance 
of these matters as affecting their best interests, they 
would all be earnest sanatory reformers.—Jerrold’s 
Newspaper. 

LL  — 


“A lawyer,” said Lord Brougham, in a facetious 


mood, “is a learned gentleman who rescues your estate | 


from your enemies, and keeps it himself.” 
Ce 
Mexican Generals dress well if they do not fight 
bravely. 
worth $20,000, being loaded with gold and diamonds. 
LL — 
In London there are booksellers who only deal in 
works of astrology and magic, for which a regular and 
active demand is said to exist. 





A PHENOMENON ExpLa#tneD.—Professor Faar- | 


fecht mentions, as a striking evidence of the symme- | feelings on hearing of this 
try of nature’s operations, that ‘‘ mushrooms always | son t 
spring Up in a shower, which is doubtless the reason} tates 


they are shaped like umbrellas.” 


' 


| 


Gen. Valencia’s fall uniform is said to “ 





An Extract, 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Ponce never yet gained one true victory— 

The outward man, by pike and ball o’er argued, 
Bends low his politic will; but still, within, 

The absolute Man, on whom the bases rest, 

Deep under ground, of the infrangible State, 
Stands up defiant, plotting loyalty 

To one poor banished, homeless, haunted thought, 
The dethroned image of a native land. 


Never was city-wall so strong as Peace; 

This, founded sure on the soul’s primitive rock, 
Smiles back upon the baffled engineer ; 

The mine at its foundations tugs in vain; 

An olive wreath, stretched harmlessly across 

Its open gates, enchants all enemies, 

So that the trumpet balks the knitted lips, 

That trould have jarred it with the trampling charge, 
And, hushing back its hoarse and quarrelsome voice, 
Like a disbanded soldier when he sees 

The nestled hamlet of his unstained youth, 

With its slim steeple quivering in the sun, 

Pipes with repentant note the gay recall. 


What hath the conqueror for all his toil ? 
So many men from men turned murders; 
So many spoiled in the fieree apprenticeship; 

So many sacred images of God, 

Sons, fathers, brothers, husbands, trampled down 
Into the red mud of the splashy field; 

So many vultures gorged with human flesh ; 

So many widows made, so many orphans; 

So many cinders for so many homes; 

So many caps flung up as there are fools; 

And, when his shattering and ungoverned course 

Is run at length, he drops, a mass inert, 

Like a spent cannon ball which a child’s foot 

Spurns at in play—what farther need of him? 
Peace will not brook to have her snowy leaves 
Turned rudely by those crimson smutching thumbs; 
The smooth civilian elbows him aside ; 

Like an old armor he is hung in the hall, 

For idle men to count the dints upon, 

A buttress for the spider’s hanging -bridge. 


And for his country what hath this man conquered? 
A kindred people’s everlasting hate, 

The bloody drain of untamned provinces ; 

Those are ill crops whose sickle is the sword. 

And for himself? I never heard that any 

Dared knock at Heaven’s gate with his reeking sword, 
Or lift the next life’s latch with bloody hands, 

The merry plough-boy whistling to his team, 

The noisy mason and the carpenter 

Efface the ruinous letters wherewitn he 

Essayed to carve an everlasting name. 

The tyrannous lion preys upon the lamb; 

Men fear him andinstal him king of beasts, 

Yet prizethe wool above the ravening claws. 





The Case of Virs, Gaines. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has at 
length decided in favor of the claims of Mrs. Ge 

ions in the state of Louisiana 
father, Daniel Clark. This case 


twelve years, with opposition and success, until it has 


| reached the highest tribunal of the country, where just- 


ice has been finally rendered. 

‘The case altogether is full of romance. Daniel Clark 
was one of the early settlers of New Orleans at the 
time we purchased Louisiana, and was possessed of 
large tracts of land and property in the city and state. 
He was also an active politician, and a man of enlarged 
views and considerable talent. He had two daughters, 
who we believe he early sent north for the benefit of 
their education; and being taken suddenly ill, he died 
before having time to make his arrangements as to the 
disposal of his property. It is presumed he left a will ; 
but immediately on his death his papers and property 
were taken possession of by two of his friends, calling 
themselves executors ; and as he had no other white 
persons with him when he died, all testiniony as ¢o his 
declarations were confined to these two, who went on 
to arrange the estate and dispose of the property. Mrs. 
Gaines was taken into the family of Col. Davis, of Phil- 
adelphia, and brought up by him as his own daughter. 
Col. Davis was the friend of the New Orleans execu- 
tors, and we presume they furnished the means of the 
young lady’s education and support, with the under- 
standing that she was to know no other father ; and 
we well remember Myra Davis, a sprightly little girl, 
going to Mrs. Bazeley’s school in that city. 

When arrived at the age of womanhood, still believ- 
ing herself the daughter of Col. Davis, she married Mr. 
Whitney, a son of Gen. Whitney, of Binghampton, in 
this state :; and then, by some means which we do not 
now recollect, discovered that she was the daughter of 
Daniel Clark. Herself and husband proceeded to New 
Orleans, and called on the executors for a statement of 
her affairs. ‘They scouted the idea of her being the 
daughter and heiress of Daniel Clark, and she com- 
menced a suit for the recovery of her property. For 
some publication in the papers charging the executors 
with fraud, they threw Mr. Whitney into prison, where 
he died of yellow fever, leaving the young widow alone 
among powerful opponents, to seek justice where she 
could obtain it. With indomitable perseverance, how- 
ever, limited resources, and few friends, she carried on 
the suit, pleading her own cause and proceeding from 
court to court, and obtained decisions in her favor. Gen. 
Gaines, struck with her wonderful energy of character, 
and adiniring her fine talents, married her, and deter- 
mined himself on her behalf to carry on the suit, until 
at length it has been decided in her favor, and without 
doubt justly. She had been defrauded of her rights, 
and almost any other woman would have sunk under 
the perplexing difficulties and embarrassments of such 
a protracted suit. a7 . 

The property, consisting of plantations and lots in 
and near the city of New Orleans, is now worth mil- 
lions, and ejectment suits will no doubt press heavily on 
the present holders ; but Mrs. Gaines is a woman all 
heart, and will so compromise the claims as to make 
the loss fall lightly on the sufferers, and still leave her 
a princely fortune. All who are the friends of the or- 
phan and of justice will rejoice in the issue of this case ; 
and if the executors are alive, we envy them not their 
decision. It should bea les- 
© all persons entrusted with the settlement of es- 
to act justly in the discharge of their duties — 


Noah’s Times. 
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modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
ethers’ —. fraud, , & gambling spirit in trade, 
reckiess adventure, and commercial convulsions, ali tending to 
woe the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 

ief is to come. and can only come from the new application 
Coe of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wirtimam Evcernr Cuannine. 





What Associationists Propose. 

A few weeks since we stated that the Associative 
School did not propose any sudden revolution in the 
present relations of society ; but that, on the other 
hand their object was to infuse better principles into 
existing arrangements, until the whole social structure 
should be gradually changed. ‘Their faith, in this re- 
spect, rests upon the conviction that Humanity is un- 
dergoing a process of gradual development. They 
do not look upon human affairs as stationary ; neither 
do they suppose them to be permanently deteriora- 
ting ; but they believe in a Divine Providence, under 
whose guidance are all the movements of men, and 
whose hands are constantly leading us from one step 
of progress to another. 

It becomes certain, when we consider the Past, that 
the social condition of men has not always been the 
same, but that a prodigious change has been effected 
from time to time, in all human relations. If we com- 
pare the state of one of the merchant-princes of Pearl- 
street, with that of old Goetz von Berlichingen, and the 
condition of the Lowell-factory girl, with that of the 
Hebrew Hagar, we shall see that society is totally dif- 


ferent now from what it wasin former centuries. There 


has been a tremendous movement in some directions, | 


whether for good or bad,—so great, indeed, that if 
Goetz or Hagar should wakeup at this time they would 
not regard themselves as inhabitants of the same old 
world. Even withinthe experience of the youngest 
of us, great transitions have been made, both in the 
spirit and aspects of the society in which we live. 

Now, the question is whether this movement is a 
mere hap-hazard one,a thing of caprice and chance, 
or whether it be subjected to certain great providential 
Laws, through the knowledge of which we may learn 
the end from the beginning, and direct the future in 
purposes of wisdom. Analogy would surely sustain 
the latter opinion ; for it shows everywhere throughout 
the immeasurable range of creation, that Law is the 
pervading principle. There is no movement in the ma- 
terial world, no growth of living beings, not even any 
distribution of dead parts, which is not brought about 
by means of some uniform law. The insects are 
speckled and animated by it, and the stupendous globes 
of space wheeled through their mighty orbits. Law, in- 
deed, partakes of the universality of God, and there is 
“‘no speech nor language where its voice is not heard.” It 
is the omniscient evidence of deity, showing that all 
things are the handiwork of an intelligent and forsee- 
ing Cause, who operates nothing without a plan, as 
beautiful for its comprehensiveness as it is simple in its 
Unity. 

Now, Associationists say that the historical develop- 
ment of Society, is not an exception to this universal 
rule ; that social movements and distributions are as 
providential as any other; and that the Laws by which 
they are effected can be ascertained with as much pre- 
cision and certainty, as any of the laws of physical na- 
ture. In other words, they hold that Society grows as 
the individual man does, and that it is possible to dis- 
cover the laws of such Social growth by the same 
methods that reveal to us the laws of the human sys- 
tem. | Nor do they rely upon their natural reasonings 
alone for this conviction. They find it expressly rec- 
ognized throughout the whole of Scripture, where we 
are taught that all things are under a Divine superin- 
tendence, se that the hairs of our heads are numbered, 
and not a sparrow falls unobserved to the ground. 

The general fact of a Providence, to be sure, is ad- 
mitted by nearly all Christians ; but they are incredu- 
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to the progressive movements of society, to save men 


| For, it is not enough to know the existence of this law, 


_ | if we do not practice it ; ay more than it is enough for 


‘a man to understand physiology, all the while that he 
lives in violation of its precepts. To arrive at health 
‘he must do the Truth as well as knowit: he must 
practice more than preach. Having found the true 
‘order of social organization and progress, we must de- 
_vote ovr labors to bringing it about. Our single aim 
therefore, as Associationists, founded upon a despotic 
consciousness of duty, is to induce all mankind to sub- 
mit to the laws of Social Health, #o that the growth of 
| Humanity may be more wholesome, more rapid, more 
\direct, and more harmonious. No doubt society will 
grow withouc the application of the true Law, but it) 


We may be. 
| sure, that here as elsewhere, God is not mocked. If, 
| we reject his plans we also reject the eminent and un- | 
'speakable joys which are attached to their adoption. 

What those plans are shall appear in the course of| 
our discussions. 


out the attainment of its noblest ends. 
! 





Mr. King's Lectures. 


Mr. King, of Charlestown, Mass., delivered two lee- 
' tures in this city, during the last week. The first, which 
| we were not fortunate enough to hear, was called | 
|“ Revelations of God in History,” and the second was 
| Upon the “ Life and Character of Goethe.” 
| Mr. King is a pleasing and impressive speaker, has 
;a good and powerful voice, and writes with considera- 
He reminds us| 














| ble vigor as well as brilliancy of style. 
constantly, however, of Mr. Emerson, who is his model. 
| His prevailing fault seems to be an over use of orna- 
|ment, and too ambitious a manner. But he always in- 
| terests his audience, and in a little while has won a} 
good deal of popularity with a certain class. When he 
acquires more years, if he is true to himself in the mean- 
| time, he may fill a sphere of great usefulness. At pre- | 
sent his danger is from the injudicious flattery of his| 
friends. 
| The lecture upon Goethe was divided into a histori-| 


‘cal and a critical view of his career. In the oo 





portion, which was very skilfully put together, from the 
| sutobiography recently published by Wiley and Put- 
jnam, the influences which moulded the early life of 
Goethe were rapidly and somewhat picturesquely 
| touched ; while in the critical portion, an attempt was 
made to assign to Goethe his rank and position as a 
writer and a man. There were great beauties through- 
out the whole of the discourse, but the speaker, we 
think, was much more happy in his descriptive sketches 
than he was in his critical reflections. 

It was evident to us that he had not investigated 
Goethe for himself, had never communed with him per- 
sonally through long hours of deep and devoted study, 
but that he had derived his opinions mainly from the 
sayings of others. For if this had not been the case 
he would have given us a fresher and a truer view of 
the great German. There was a total want of unity in 
his conception of Goethe’s character, so much so, in- 

deed, that he fell into several palpable = 





and in certain places, especially where he strove to give 
the moral of his writings, was quite obscure. One in- 
timate with Goethe, could easily discover that Mr. King 
had no original acquaintance with him, and we will go 
so far even as to say that in our estimation he did not 
begin to see the real peculiarities of his mind. The 


| theory he propounded, to wit that Goethe was a mere 


impersonation of intellect, is an old one, and an exceed- 


| ingly superficial one, which can no more explain the 
| perplexities of his being and doing than could the sup- 


position that he was Mephistopheles. 





No one, indeed, willdeny that he was a man of tran- 
scendent intellect, that his curiosity of knowledge was | 
boundless, and that it was a law of his nature to seek the | 
truth in everything, with an almost despotic sense of its 


divinity. But a man in whom the intellect was so 


Jous as to the ability of man to find out the laws by | entirely predominant, could never have produced a sin- 


which this Providence is conducted. They say that 
such knowledge is too high for Man; but they do not 
know this; the opinion is a mere prejudgment, is con- 
trary to general analogy in other spheresof thought,and 
inasmuch as it circumscribes the human intellect, is in 
itself improbable and debasing, unworthy alike of the 
dignity of man, and of the Fatherly condescension of 
God. Ignorance is proverbially incredulous ; 
not believe till the fact is made palpable to its eye sight, 
and it anticipates all great discoveries with the same 
owl-like obscurantism. Galileo, Kepler, Columbus, 
Jenner, Fulton, Professor Morse, were all met with the 
same spirit of blind infidelity. 

When we announce, therefore, that the laws of So- 
cial moveinent have been discovered, we expect to be 
received with the customary want of Faith, or rather 
with the perseeuting hostility, with which, according to 
the fable of Confucius, the Powers of Darkness always 
strive to repel the advent of the Powers of Liglit. But 
what we announce is the fact stil], in spite of all denial. 


it does 


‘gle one of Goethe’s great works. He could not even 


| have made his scientific discoveries, which in other men 


/seem to belong peculiarly to the generalizing intellect, 





but which in him were intuitive. Much less could he 
have created the Gretchens, the Clarchens, the Phile- 
/nas, the Iphigenies, the Werters and the Fausts, which 
'sprung from the soul of Goethe rather than his brain, 
| and still less those thousand and one snatches of song 
| which sunk so penetratingly into the hearts of all— 
, learned and unlearned—rich and poor. Did the West- 
eostlichen Divan, where an old man of eighty sings of 
love, with the buoyancy and freshness of the just-beard- 
}ed youth, come from the Intellect? Or those wild and 
| tempestuous periods of passion, which Mr. King so 
| well described, were they the strugglings of the mere 
| unsatisfied Intellect? Could mere Intellect so magne- 
| tize everybody that approached Goethe, that they soon 
came to love, what at a distance they had only rever- 
enced, and so that he was known among the common 
people of Weimer as the good old Kerl? The supposi- 
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The Sun will shine although the silly ostrich who has | tion seems to us not only inadequate but preposterous ; 


We have no space here for unfolding our own views 


"_______ | from social disease, and to regenerate the body politic.| of the problem called Goethe. Besides, as we have 


done it in another way, soon to be published, there is 
no need ; but we may briefly say, that the defect of 
Mr. King’s lecture was that he left wholly out of view 
the very phase in Goethe’s existence which was most 
prominent, and which furnishes the only key to the mys- 
tery which has been thrown around his character. 
Goethe was pre-eminently the Apostle of Beauty for 
the Nineteenth Century. His mission to mankind was 
to reveal to them the religion of Beauty ; not to teach 
Truth as Truth, nor to inculeate Morals, but to person- 
ify in his own life and productions the transcendent ex- 
cellence of Beauty. He had a keener perception of 
Beauty, and lived more completely devoted to it than 
any modern man. It was his Worship, his Life, al- 


will grow as the man grows who disregards the laws) most his God. 
‘of his economy, in a diseased, feverish, painful and | 
regular mode, to the injury of its best powers, and with- 


The Universe we know presents itself to the human 
mind in three aspects, as ‘I'rue, as Good, and as Beau- 
tiful. Take the simplest flower, for instance, we may 
contemplate the relation of its parts to each other, its 
modes of growth, its organic life, &c. &c., and so ar- 
rive at Truth or Science ; or we may consider its uses, 
chemical, medicinal, commercial, &c., and then we ar- 
rive at its Goodness, which it is the peculiar province of 
Natural Religion to treat of; or in the third place we 
may consider it as simply Beautiful, which brings it into 
the domain of Art. Now Goethe gave himself up, or 
rather was forced to do so by his extreme sensibility, to 
the Beautiful side of the great Triangle of Nature. He 
did not neglect the other sides, as some have represent- 
ed—was an ardent lover of Truth, and by no means 
morally indifferent or distorted, but he gave precedence 
and prominence to Beauty. It might have been an 
undue prominence that he assigned it, perhaps it was, 
yet for ourselves we are bold to say hat the cultivation 
of the esthetic nature seems to us as important to the 
integral development of Man and Society, and to the 
falfillment of Human Destiny, as either the discovery 
of Truth or the practice of Goodness—though the ques- 
tion of precedence depends very much upon time and 
circumstance. There cannot be a perfectly true man 
without the co-ordinate unfolding of these three sides 
of Being, or in other words, if we make Religion the 


Pivot or Central Sun of the Soul, we should compare | 


these three to great co-equal Luminaries that move 
around it, reciprocally giving out and receiving Light. 
We trust Mr. King before he repeats his lecture will 
study the subject in this view, and above all, open his 
mind to a perception of the lofty functions of Art, of 
which he now seems to be quite uninformed. For to 
hope to arrive at a true notion of Goethe, or to impart 
any real information about him to others, without say- 
ing a word of his theoretic and practical estimate of 
Art, without stating explicitly the function he assigned 
it, without bearing in mind constantly his view of its 
relation to morals and human improvement, is quite as 
presumptuous as it would be to write a character of Lu- 
ther without considering his Protestantism ; or of Co- 
lumbus, by wholly ignoring the discovery of America. 
It is the play of Hamlet, verily, with the Prince of Den- 
mark left out. Goethe, if he was anything at all, was 
the Artist—not the mere Writer, as Emerson ridiculous- 
ly says—but the Artist par excellence of the Nineteenth 
Century. Kotzebue wasa writer, Lope de Vega was a 
writer, Walter Scott, particularly towards the close o 
his career, was a writer—though in the beginning con- 
siderably more—but Goethe was above all these, among 
the “planetery four” who shine alone in the past. He was 


of the order of Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare :—his | 


Faust is deathless as the /liad, the Divina Commedia, 
and King Lear. 

There is one view of Goethe’s character which we 
should like to dwell upon, but we cannot—his tendency 
to what we now call Association. Those who com- 
plain of his political indifference, never regard this fact, 
which explains so muchin him. Yet all his later works 
are tinged by it, Faust, Meister, Eugenie, Epimenides, 
&c. Ih proof of this, hear what Varnhagen Von Ense 
says of one of them: 


* This book (the Wanderjahre) is not to be regarded 
as a mere sport of imagination. The Poet has trans- 
ferred all the serious difficulties of reality into his fic- 
tion, and it is in the grandest sense a didactic work. 
The necessities of daily life take their rank by the side 
of the highest elevation of mind ; Christianity works in 
the form of mild piety ; education spreads out her es- 
tablishments, powerful and all-comprehensive ; the taste 
for Art, richly bestowed on individuals, becomes an uni- 
versal advantage ; the mechanical arts and trades, led 
by wise arrangements from destructive rivalry, take 
their stations without fear by the side of the higher arts, 
certain of receiving from them due honor and appreci- 
ation ; natural disposition and capacity determine and 
ennoble every occupation. The false and incongruous 
position of women disappears before rightly assorted 
marriages, which bring together unequal classes. They 
are exalted into free ministers of a religion of love and 
beneficence. * 

« A new estimate of things and of actions,a new 
choice and distribution of the lots of life, a new sense of 
the Good and the Beautiful, are disclosed by means of 
an ASSOCIATION extending over the whole earth, full of 
liberal activity, of respect for the Highest and for the 
Least ; busied in extinguishing crime and want, and 
affording the rich prospect of mankind advancing in 
culture and in industry; whose maxim may be, in 
worldly things, for every member a fair share in the 
possession and enjoyment of the stock of Good existing, 
in what relates to mind and disposition, where so much 


Martruews, who deservedly holds an eminent rank 
among the successful journalists of the day. Mr. Mat. 
thews takes the occasion of commencing a new yol-. 
ume to speak as follows ;— 

“T have abandoned the law and dedicated myself 
solely to the promotion of the cause of Reform. My 
greatest, and I believe, sole earthly ambition, is to be 
an instrument, I care not how humble, in assisting the 
deliverance of the oppressed, in breaking the yoke of 
the poor and afflicted, in advancing the progress of in. 
telligence, virtue and universal liberty—in ushering the 
glory of the kingdom of heaven upon the earth. To 
this sphere I feel myself called—here I wish to labor 
and to live.” 





> We have received the Prospectus of a new 
Monthly, to be called “ The New Church Repository,” 
devoted to the interests, doctrinal and practical of the 
New Church. It is to be edited by the Rev. Groner 
Busn, at the request of several of the members and 
friends of the New Church, connected with the Gener- 
al and Central Convention. 





Nantucket, Mass, 
We are happy to learn that an Affiliated Union, 
auxiliary to the American Union of Associationists, has 
been recently formed in Nantucket,Mass., after a course 
of lectures by Joun S. Dwicur and Jonn ‘ Aue. 
The following officers have been elected: 


President, Dr. Jonn Metcatr. Rec. Secretary, 
Rosert Mitrcuets. Cor. Secretary, James Mircueu. 
Directors, Evwarv T. Witsox, Lypia B. Marcy, 
Repecca C. Mircuery, Tuos. B. Frevp, F. C. Marcy, 
Jas. H. Apams, Atsert Hinxiey. Treasurer, Rev- 


BEN Ray, 


We take this opportunity to inform our subscribers 
in Nantucket, and other places in Massachusetts, who 
have requested u¢ to mail the Harbinger for them 
in Boston, that the Post Office regulations forbid this 
without pre-payment of postage. 





Letter from Philadelphia, 
Putapéctruia, Jan. 14, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have been for the last five weeks 
intending to write some of my impressions relative to 
ithe lectures of Mr. Gives, which he is now delivering 
| before the Mercantile Library Association. His lecture 
of last Tuesday evening, has carried me to the boiling- 
| over point, where I must let off steam—if it is only 
| steam—or burst. This course of lectures, which are to 
| be eight in number, one delivered weekly, are written 
| on topics selected from Cervantes’ Don Quixote. The 
‘text of the present one—the fifth one of the course—is 
“Dulcinea,” the subject ‘‘ Womanhood.” 


The whole of these lectures have been to me an in- 
| tellectual feast, wonderful and rare in their depth of 
thought and fervency of meaning, and I have enjoyed 
‘them thus far as I would the grandest music of the 
| great masters—in fact I can liken this present discourse 
upon “Womanhood” to nothing but one of Beethoven's 
gorgeous symphonies, so entire in its perfect unity of 
conception, so full of life and beauty—now swelling 
into majestic harmonies, overpowering in their grandeur 
}and sublimity ; and now melting into quiet, subdued 
| tones of tenderness and pathos. His manner, always 
energetic and impressive, was in this lecture particular- 
‘lyhappy; the varied tones of his singularly melodi- 
ous, almost dirge-like voice, his unstudied gestures, the 
| expression of his fine soul-breathing face, together with 
| his glowing words, all forming a harmonious whole, 
| magnetized and enchained his large audience in breath- 
lessattention. The great hall,the Musical Fund, was 
crowded to overflowing, and the whole mass of people, 
from the commencement of the lecture to its conclusion, 
| occupying about an hour anda half,seemed to be but 
one great heart, vibrating to the thrilling words of in- 
spiration that filled the room. 





Mr. Gizes in thought and power, is every year deep- 
ening and growing more intense and earnest. If in 
his present lectures he gives fewer brilliant outbursts of 
antithetical methaphor and climax, than in his earl- 

| iest ones, which brought down continuous thunders of 
applause, he substitutes a more genuine, more truthful 
|vein of eloquent enthusiasm, that has grown out of 
| intensest thought, penetrating to the very hidden heart 
|of humanity, and revealing it, laying it bare in all its 
beauty, and grandeur, and suffering, and crime, and de- 
gradation, at which the soul of the hearer inwardly and 
silently applauds—welling the eyes with tears, or warm- 
ing the whole being into an assenting, eager-wrapt 
listener. You feel that he has lost nothing, but that he 
has gained much. 


To return to the lecture on “Womanhood,” Mr. G. 
|commenced by given the scene from Don Quixote, 
| where the Don delighted with the happy names he had 

given his steed, Squire, &c4 reflects that he must have 
a lady-fair to fall in love with, and at whose feet 10 
cast his offerings of vanquished giants, &c.—having 
pitched upon one, he hits upon the euphonious name fot 
her of Dulcinea del Toboso. His mischief loving 
squire is sent out in search of her to deliver his 
| master’smessage, and finding three peasant girls mount- 











ae 





se 





' gtuck his head into the sand, fancies that there is no 
San. The great Law of Social Development we say, 
has been discovered ; we are prepared to demonstrate 
ite truth; and though a whole universe of obscurants 
and ostriches should shriek their disbelief,our convictions 


would remain the same, because the fact would remain | 


the same. 
Here, then, we arrive at what the Associationists 


propose. 
opment into practice. 


It is to carry that true law of social devel- 
It is to give a healthful action 


| for even in so far as Goethe was a man of mere intel- 

‘lect, it was the intuitive and not the scientific or rational 

intellect for which he was distinguished. When he 

/comes to reason in any of his books he makes a bad 

fist of it; yet he utterg always the profoundest trath and 

He had insight, but not, comparatively, un- | 
‘understanding. It would be quite as well to deseribe 

Shakspeare as an Impersonation of Intellect, as it is to! 
speak of Goethe in that light. He was quite another 

thing ; infinitely more and better. 


wisdom. 





is impossible, and must for ever remain prohibited, the ed on Donkeys, he determines to persuade his master 
liberation of the prohibited Possible from those fetters | that one of them is his identical lady-love, the lady Dul- 


which can be broken.” 


LL 
> The Cincinnati “ National Press,” a free-spirited, 
earnest and vigorous advocate of reform, is hereafter 
to be published under the name of ‘‘ The Cincinnati 
Weekly Herald.” It is one of the most independent 
papers on our exchange list, and we rejoice that it is 
to continue under the editorial charge of Mr. Staniey 


-. in 2 ee 


cinea, and tells the simple-hearted knight that the glo- 
rious princess with two of her maidens is riding forth ' 
meet him, dressed in purple and gold, and covered with 
shining jewels, &c.—and that they are mounted 0? 
three magnificently caparisoned “ belfries,” ‘“pallries 
you mean,” quoth the Don. But the Don could not s¢? 
anything but three poorly clad peasant girls and their 
three Donkeys. ‘The lying squire actually makes bis 
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master believe that he isenchanted and that the poor 

asante are really princessescovered with splendor. Mr. 
G. touches upon the closing of the scene, wherein the 
bewilderment and devotion of the Don is as pathetic as 
itis ludicrous. He then went on to illustrate the dif- 
ference of feeling toward woman as manifested by the 
squire and knight and the application of it to the whole 
world ; the one endeavouring to exalt her by fulsome 
preconcerted lies, and senseless flattery, that insults 
and degrades the object it intends toelevate. The oth- 
er fervently believing in the purity and beauty of even 
the lowliest woman, ‘glorifies her with all the enthusi- 
asm and reverence of his poet’s nature ; shedding around 
her head a halo of holy radiance, deifying her as little 
pelow the angelsof light. 

Mr. G. then gave one of the most truthful, clear and 
yivid descriptions of woman as she is—with her beau- 
ties and faults—woman as she is represented by the po- 


et, the artist, and the sensualist ; how infinitely more | 


jovely her true mature is in all the realities of life than 
romance has ever painted her. He described in fer- 
yent language, woman as she existed in the days of 
freedom—the independent, thinking, loyal woman ; wo- 
man as she was in the feudal age, the so-called chival- 
ry that exalted her as the maiden ; but the maiden 
palace born, into a goddess before whose feet to bow 
down and worship ; but that as the wife degraded her 
into the jewelled dependant slave. While the poor 
serf-woman whether maid or wife, was the abject 
thing, entirely the property of her feydal Lord. Mr. 
G. spoke warmly upon the wrongs woman has ever 
received from man; though not from the true man, 


who Christ-like, sees in the lowliest most sinful out-cast, 


in the shape of woman, his mother’s, his sister’s sex— 
and looks upon her, not as she is, a fallen object, brought 
tobe the unhappy thing she is by man, or by an inevi- 
table birth and pernicious education, but he sees in her 
the being God intended she should be, the divinest, the 
most human of all the creatures that he hath made— 
and treats her accordingly with loving kindness and 
tender mercy. 

I cannot pretend to give even a connected synopsis 
of the lecture, were there space and time, without hav- 
ing the manuscript before me. I should like to make 
an extract or two, but should be greatly puzzled which 


to choose, and I do not feel that any merc extract would | 


do justice to the discourse asa whole,any more than 
the man who carried about with him a single brick as 


a sample of his house, really effected the object at which | 


he aimed. 


We have many things of interest going on here 
among us, that I shall take occasion to speak of before 
long. The weather has moderaied once again. These 
few days ofintense cold served to accelerate the move- 
ments of men if it did not those of business ; for a time 
rosy cheeks, and rosy noses were al] the rage. 


| ee 





Doings in Albany. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger :-— 


GENTLEMEN ;—I noticed a communication in the Har- 
binger of the Ist inst., over the signature of D., in | 
which the writer makes some crude suggestions in re- 
ference to mechanics and others obtaining groceries 
and provisions without adulteration, and at a cheaper 
rate than the ordinary retail prices, and asks your 
opinion of the practicability of his plan. As you have 
not given your opinion through the Harbinger, I pro- 
pose sending you a short account of a society in this | 
city, the commercial department of which has the same 
object in view as the plan proposed by your correspond- | 
ent. 

The society is called the Albany Union of Associa- 
tionists, and you will see by the revised constitution 
and rules of the Commercial Depot, which I send you, 
that its object is not only to obtain and diffuse as widely 
as possible a knowledge of the systera of Association, | 


| discoursed were, the inefficiency of Christianity, as at| like “'The Harbinger” in its new form; the look of it 
| present promulgated in the Churches, to redeem the | at first disappointed us ; it was strange, unfamiliar, but 


THE HARBINGER. 














sociative principles have had on my mind. A new 
Heaven, and what is of more immediate consequence, 
a new Earth, has been opened unto me. Where was 
inconsistency, darkness, and confusion in regard to the 
moral and social laws which govern society, there is 
now the most perfect harmony, order, and light, reveal- 
ing the thorough adaptedness of the Associative princi- 
ple to the nature of man. Often have I been involved 
in inextricable diffieulty by inquiring why Christianity 
after having been taught more than eighteen hundred 
years has not done, or given evidence that it ever will 


Correspondence. 
Cixcrywatt, January 9, 1848. 

*** The present being so favorable an opportunity 
for renewing communion with my long-loved friends of 
Association, I shall not let it pass by without saying a 
few words in that behalf. Although it is some time 
since I have written to General Head Quarters, I have 
not been heedless of what is going on in the Movement. 
Not an event, nor even a word spoker., has escaped me. 
Being a constant reader of the Harbinger—the whole of 


an mane poten all the say and one aoe , # on Siento do its perfect work,but I am now satisfied that under the 
of Association, together with the changing scenes of 


st and present antagonistical constitution of society, 
| the great World Drama now in progress, whose last act g . y 


ti bef lose behind th sale al the law of Love could not, and never can be exempli- 
is now before us, soon to close beliind the curtain of| 544 ‘This view leads me to place very little confidence 


oe “ ee er yg oe = . in the instrumentality of the popular preaching of the 
er eae ae See BaP re day, to make men better; but it would be a delight to 


| Aeeeeten attend the meetings of the Boston Religious Union. 
Verily, in some respects the lot of my city brethren is 
cast in pleasant places. And then, too, the other meet- 
ings of the Associationists must greatly cheer and 
strengthen those who attend, and by which they are en- 
abled to feel an inward force and capacity for the work | 
which is before them ; while here, remote from cities, | 
and alone in the full belief of the principles of the Com- | 
bined Order, 1am to the community a wolf, without 
even the meek covering of a sheep-skin to hide my | 
“ disorganizing, infidel notions.” But my isolated con- 


Among the most significant intimations of the ap- 
| Proaching change, are the works of the lady just spoken 
| of, (George Sand.) These works, we are told, contain 
her own truthful experience—an experience full of the 
most terrible sufferings and sacrifices, in comparison 
with the least of which, death in its worst form would 
have been a pleasure. She appears as the representa- 
| tive of her sex in the great tragedy of “ Civilization.” 
But having passed through these terrific trials, and en- 
|dured the many deaths which it assigns to the lot of 


| woman, she has attained a glorious resurrection, and! ,. . . oc 
; s dition shall not discourage me from laboring in the 
now stands forth a bright image of the New Lire 

Pe. ; is a cause, for the reason that the true word never will be 

| which is to shed its halo upon the social circles of the | ; , , 
: _ lost, however long it may be before it shall spring up 

coming era of heavenly harmony. ; ‘ 
; ; | and bear perceptible fruit. The knowledge that for all 
All pure minds, who are conscious of the work- | ; : : ; ; 

| the social evils which afflict Humanity, a universal pan- 


jings of “the miracle’ Lover, find in their inmost | ; ; 
a : , ae : . , | acea has béen discovered, and will surely be applied, 
;souls the joyful recognition of a celestial being in | : . 

should serve to raise us above the little petty evils of 


|the ideal creation of the character of Consuelo. It lif i b ith phil bies! call 
les 4 ; . | life, and cause us to bear with philosophical patience 
is immediately felt to be the perfect work of Deity. So. | Oe alee 
‘likewise, in that of Count Albert, is recognized the gen- 





fer, from their inseparable connection with the present | 
. | 
state of thing. 


and resignation those great ones which we must all suf- 


|uine nobility of Manhood ; and upon the pure passion 


| of these two great souls is so plainly set the Divine Sig- | 


; “ For forms and creeds let graceless zealots fight,” 
net, that the beholder must for ever after regard Love 7 & al ight, 


: é : ot ; and let political demagogues wrangle about Banks, 
and Sanctity as one and inseparable ; and thisisthein- I Se eee 6 e : s cad 
larifis, and Sub Treasuries, while our crazy ship of | 


This is the sentiment awakened : 3 ; ; 
state without sail or rudder, is tossed to and fro among 


itiation into true life ! 
by the works of George Sand--which sentiment, (the , 
Divinity of the Passions.) involves the entire theory of the rocks of destruction ; yet should the Associationist 

: ; serenely “ ride upon the whirlwind,” and try to “ direct 
the storm,” knowing that our principles are sufficient 


to guide poor, sick, care-worn Humanity to a Heaven 


Social Science, and will, in its evolution, insure a swift 
transition from the present to the true life of Associa- 
tion. 

I can well imagine the joy which shall be yours on : , : 
learning the deep sympathy awakened in the leaders of the philosophy” o mom a in regard to an after 
this Western Movement, in relation to the subject spo- | a ean oe ree ae 
ken of; for you know its central position in the human | ee thought ™ you, that you have done so much 
soul, and that true action here is the only source of a - exemplify and point the way toward the goal of hap- 
| healthy circulation throughout the system. This, with ets Many, and myself nn the number, will 

ess the day which led them to visit Brook Farm. It 
set to thinking, and excited inquiry, and from this has 


F. B. 


N. H., Dec. 6, 1847. 
Dear Frrexp :—Inclosed I send you two dollars for 
The Sunday lectures of the Brotherhood were re-| the Harbinger, I cannot well do without it, and I sup- 
sumed this day in the Unitarian Church. The topics | pose it will not come on unless I send the needful. I 


| many other characteristics of true life in the reformatory 
movement in the West, adds new strength to an al- 
|ready strong faith that a suffering Humanity is really 
| preparing to be enfolded in the Divine embrace of Uni- 
versal Unity. 





come conviction. 





} 


world, and the necessity for a practical application of | we have become acquainted with it, and it now seems 
its central truth, the principle of Unity. The speakers | like an old friend. We are glad to see its short, pithy 
were Hiram S. Gilmore and John P. Cornell, Esq. The | articles. We are in such a tearing hurry in these “ new 
addresses were fervent, clear and convincing, and the | times” that we want volumes condensed into para- 
audience respectable and attentive. But I must close | grayhs. 


We want variety. We want a clear, truth- 
for the present. 


| ful, earnest Family Newspaper ; the multum in parvo 
| which will serve to enlighten the mind and to warm the | 


| heart, and stimulate to action. The Harbinger I am| 
Concorp, N. H., Dec. 15, 1847. | 


| Sure has done good ; it is destined to do more aed | 
Broruers :---Though anything I may do for the pre- 


sent will necessarily be extremely limited, yet mine 


Yours,in the bond of Unity. J.W. 


From your great Metropolis you can send out streams | 
of usefulness, which will make green the whole country 








importance of this grand Movement in which you are | when we shall all get into a true state of Society, into 


engaged, with a perpetul prayer for its final accom-| the Combined Order, into the great true loving Man. 
plishment in the complete redemption of misdirected,| Does it not do one’s heart good to read the prophecies 
bewildered Humanity. It rejoiceth me exceedingly to | of Isaiah? “ ‘The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 





in this world, brighter than has been “dreamed of in 


diseovered by Fourier, but also, in the present state of | think, that by my efforts to extend your circulation, and | the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the cow 


society, to insure a sick and funeral benefit to its mem- | daily intercourse with my associates and friends, I have 
bers, and to procure funds for the establishment of a | had, and may in future have, some influence in promo- 
Depot for the sale of such articles as the families of |ting the sublime truths of this all-embracing subject, 
members may need, at wholesale prices, adding the ex- | which, God be praised, is working in and movmg the 
penses of the establishment. ‘hearts of noble men and philanthropists, in nearly, if 

Such a depot was opened on the 25th of September | 20t all civilized nations. On this thrilling subject the 
last, with a cash capital of about three hundred dollars, | bond of union is as extensive as creation ; and although 
and about forty members, since which time the number | I can find but few who sympathize with me, among 
of members and capital have been more than doubled, | those with whom I have occasion to associate, yet 
and the depot is well supplied with groceries and pro- | there are constantly voices from abroad that meet me 
visions, and most of the articles of consumption in fam- with such an interchange of sentiment, that I sometimes 
ilies. And notwithstanding there has been considera- | #lmost forget the discord, strife and selfishness around 
ble expended for fixtures, &c., thus reducing the active | me, and, for the time, feast fancy on the “ Promised 
capital, the Commercial Council have found it necessa- | Land” spread out before me in all the purity of a newly 
ry to exact only ten per cent from members, upon the | created Paradise. But for your sake I must forbear. 
prime wholesale cost of articles, to pay all the expenses 
of the establishment, and enable them to purchase a 
horse and vehicle for delivering goods purchased by 
distant members. ‘Thus we are able to obtain our gro- 
*eries without adulteration, and at a saving of about 
‘wenty per cent from the common retail prices. 


Yours, in Fraternal Bonds 





Lirtieton, N. H., Dec. 14th, 1847. 

Dear Frienps:—It gives me a glow of pleasure to 
send the name of even one new subscriber, though I 
had hoped to do more than that, and may yet, for my 
labors in behalf of the Marbinger are not yet closed ; 
but it is hard to get areformatory paper into circulation, 
as the people are so besotted with thirst for gain, with 
narrow views of politics‘and religion, as to have neither 
time nor inclination to receive the new “ Gospel of to- 
day,” which reveals a more excellent way whereby men 
can be “saved.” Compared wit’ the belief in “« Salva- 


_The society also made a purchase in the summer of 
150 tons of coal, at such a price that members are now 
having their coal delivered by the ton at five dollars 
and a quarter, when the common price of the same 
quality of coal is six to six and a half. 


The success of the undertaking thus far has more 


will be the aid of a just and ready appreciation of the | around. God bless your enterprize ; God speed the day 


and the bear shall feed, and their young ones shall lie 
down together; and the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox. They shall not hurt or destroy in all my holy moun- 
tains, for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” How few believe 
in such a prophecy, “O ye of little faith,” is applicable 
to the men of this generation. Prophecy, Prophecy to 
the unbelieving hearts of this age. Speak to the poor 
and down-trodden with a voice of love and power ; tell 
them that there is a God in Heaven who loves them, 
and cares fgr them, and who will at length appear for 
them and turn their mourning into joy, their tears into | 
gladness of heart. 

With a “ God speed you,” I remain as ever, a friend 
to the cause of Association. J.5. B. 


Satem, Dec., 1847. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—lI remit my subscription for the | 
next Volume of the Harbinger, which you will send as 
usual. 

Allow me to add that I consider the Harbinger much 
improved since its removal to New York. It has al- 
ways,as I conceive, been a model sheet, in most re- 
respects; but, heretofore, it has seemed to be intended 
rather for the edification of those already Association- 
ists than for others ; has been a schoolmaster leading 
on to new details those who had already the elements | 
of knowledge. Now, it seems better calculated to 





enced 


the Associational movement with the common matters 
of this world, has not been, heretofore, perhaps so dis- 
tinctly visble. The Harbinger as it is, however, must 
strike new eyes as being as much a thing of this world 
as any publication in the breadth of the land. And 
this isa great point gaimed, as I conceive, for a3 you 
are aware that the greatest obstacle to the cause has 
been, that a notion has been floating about in the pop- 
ular inind, that it is not adapted to things as they are. 
If it should be the effect of the change in the charae- 
ter of the Harbinger to overthrow this erroneous im- 
pression, I shall rejoice in that change, even if it must 
be at the expense of those profound chapters of social 
science which have been published since the commence- 
ment of the paper. Perhaps, however, it is not inten- 
ded that any of the old excellencies shall be dropped, 
but that new values shall be added to the old : in which 
I shall be doubly happy at the change. 

I write thus familiarly of the Harbinger, because, as 
one interested in the Associational movement, I seem 
to have a particular concern tn its prosperity. All As- 
sociationists, I presume, feel in the same way. Were 
the Harbinger an experiment of money-seekers, or pri- 
vate speculation, [should not indulge in criticisin which 
might be deemed impertinent. I may, at some future 
time, if agreeable to you, send you some little notice 
of such matters, past and present, in this city, as have a 
bearing on the cause. 8. 


Conn., Dec. 13, 1847. 

My Dear Sin:—I have recently been favored with 
an opportunity of reading several numbers of your Har- 
binger, kindly furnished me by.a friend. I take this 
opportunity to express my sincere gratification, arising 
from the perusal of the contents of this angel of mercy ; 
or, more properly, listening to its heavenly music. 

It is now several years since I first became acquainted 
with the Doctrines of Association, as inculeated by 


Fourier. ‘They excited in my mind the most profound 


| admiration ; [ eagerly sought for information on so in- 


teresting a subject, and acquired some knowledge of 
the purposes of some of the Associations which sprang 
These disastrous 
attempts, by their failures, discouraged me, and I drop- 
ped the subject. Recently, however, [ have becomeac- 
quainted with the fact, that an American Union of As- 
sociationist# has been formed, and that the subject, in- 
stead of having died, had taken a stand so conspicuous 
and so full of promise. I can assure you my dear sir, 
that I greatly rejoice in the prospect before us. May 
the Lord abundantly bless your efforts in the cause of 
Humanity, in which you are laboring with a zeal so no- 
ble and disinterested. 

I trust the time is not far distant, when an Associa- 
tion of the character which you have in contemplation, 
will be formed upon a permanent basis ; and may I and 
my family be among the happy number. We think it 


into existence, sdon to go out again. 


| would be the crown of our earthly hopes to be situated 


on a beautiful Domain, where each individual could be 
engaged in just that kind of industrial pursuit which he 
likes best, without being under the necessity of taking 
any “thought for the morrow, what we shall eat, or 
what we shall drink, or wherewithal shall we be cloth- 
ed.” P.G. 





The Treasurer of the American Union of Assocra- 
Tionists acknowledges the following receipts: 


Dec. 6., Freperic Hazectrixs, Littleton,N. H. $1 00 
Dec. 8, J.T. Dean, Lexington, Ky. 1 00 
Dee. 11., J. D. Wikis, Newton, La. 11 00 
Dee. 18., ANDREw ANDERsON, Waterbury, Conn. 5 00 
Dee. 2)., Freperic Hazectine, Littleton, N. H. 2 00 
Dee. 22., Martin Lewis, §. Middletown, N. Y. 500 
Jan. 15., Atsany Union, 3 00 


EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 





To Correspondents. 

Avincton, Mass.—“ N. H. C.”—We are happy to hear 
from our good old friend. The remittance came safe at 
the right time. The papers have been mailed as request- 
ed. We promise they shall go regularly now. 

A.sany, N. Y.—* F. and T.”—We sent the Harbinger 
to you by Express, as you directed. How they got into 
the mail, is more than we know. Let us hear from you, if 
there is any mistake after this. . 


LL — — 


Affiliated Unions, 

We would respectfully call the attention of the Affilia- 
ted Unions of the American Union of Associationists, to 
the article in the Constitution of the Parent Society, pro- 
viding that, “no local Union shall be recognized as affilia- 
ted which does not make an annual payment of not less 
than Twetve Dottaks to the Treasury of the American 
Union.” 

The present financial year is from May 1, 1817, to May 
1,1848, and those Unions which have not complied with the 
terms, are earnestly desired to make a speedy remittance, 
We depend on our friends, who have been active in form- 
ing local Unions, to sustain the operations of the General 
Union. Will they please to attend to this matter at onee, 
for the sake of the cause, which demands unwearied activi- 
ty and vigilance, in all its members, 

_—— LL 
Lectures on Association. 

A course of Lectures on Association will be delivered 
at the Medical College, Crosby St., between Broome and 
Spring Sts., by Messrs. Greecy, Rip.ey, James, Gop- 
win, Macpayigt, Dana, and other gentlemen. It is in- 
tended to give a lecture every Friday evening, of which 
due notice will be published in the Daily Tribune. All inter- 
ested in the subject are invited to attend. Admission free. 


t 
‘han equalled the most sanguine expectations of the | 


fri Api ’ 

ends of Association, and induced many who were 
0 . : 

Pposed to it to become its most zealous advocates, and 


should your correspondent think the plan preferable to 


the one suggested by him, he is hear 
adopt it. A. U. A. 


Albany, January 15, 1848, 


tion” as understood by the world around, how great, 
| glorious, universal is that promised by Association, res- 
| cuing men from evils in this life, which have generally 
| been supposed to have their antidote in the next; and 


tily welcome to | that remedy one which not a thousandth part of the race | quence with our matter-of-fact people. This is an ap- 
are, according to the same belief, to receive. And here | pearance only, to be sure, as the Harbinger has always 


seize hold of the attention of persons newly brought in| 
contact with its social doctrines. There is an appear- 
ance of greater practicality about it—and such an ap- 
pearance as that, as you are aware, is of prime conse- 


Those who choose will contribute to defray expense of 
light, fires, &e., &e. 
Le 
Religious Union of Associationists, 
Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 
H. Channing, every SuNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 


let me mention the happifying influence which the As- been a practical sheet ; but then, the link which unites | Hal), Bromfield Street, Boston. Seate free te all. 
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Notice. 

A meeting of the Executive Commitrer of the Amen- 
CAN Unton of Associationists will be held at the Office of 
the Union No. 9 Spruce St., on Tuxspay, Feb. 8. at 10 
e’clock, A. M. EDWARD GILES, Secretary. 


OL ——— 


Our Weekly Gossip. 


The various police station houses in the city are re-! 


sorted to by those who have no other lodging places at 


night. Last week 102 persons were thus saved the neces- | 
sity ofremaining without a shelter, exposed to the inclem-| return from England, the rush and confusion were 80 | 


ent weather of January. 


During a single twenty-four hours of last week the po 
lice of the city made thirty-eight arrests, mostly for drunk- 
enness and disorderly conduct and petty larceny. 


The New York House of Assembly is made up of fifty- 
four farmers, seventeen merchants, nineteen lawyers, 
seventeen mechanics, three manufacturers, one produce 
dealer, three clerks, one mariner, one engineer, one ferry- 
man, one hotel keeper, one lithographer, and two editors. 
Our friend Wilson of the Planter’s Banner, at Frank- 


lin, La., says, that for his Christmas presents he received | 


an enormous pound cake, a barrel of sugar and a fine rid- | produce at $20,000,000, three per cent—the sum exacted 


THE HARBINGER. 








A somewhat remarkable undertaking is at this moment 
in p in Sweden,—that of lowering the waters 
of the great lake of Orien to the extent of twelve 
feet. This operation has become necessary in consequence 
of the construction of a railway from Stockholm to Goth- 
enberg. It will cause upwards of 10,000 acres to be brought 
into cultivation. The undertaking like all public works 
in Sweden, is being made exclusively by soldiers. 


Private advices from China say Spanish vessels from 
Mazilla were shipping Chinese laborers to Cuba. There 
was no lack of coolies ready to engage. 


At Jenny Lind’s first appearance at Stockholm, on her 


great, that some detachments of soldiers were obliged to 
be called out to restore order and quell the disturbance. 
So great was the desire to hear their fair countrywoman 


fifty times their cost. Even asmuch one hundred dollars | 
were paid for a seat in the ampitheatre. 


Here is a specimen of Sternhold and Hopkins: 
Psalm 84, 12. 
“Why dost withdraw rhy hand aback, 
And hide it in thy lappe ? 
O pluck-it out and be not slack 
To give Thy foes a rappe.” 
1 


It is said that the mines of Mexico were never at any 
period so productive as at present. Taking the annual | 


ing horse. Few editors he says,can boast of such patrons. | by the government—amounts to $600,000. 


It is an important fact that the Moravian settlement of | 
Sarepta, on the river Volga, has again, for the second | 


time, escaped the visitation of the cholera, whilst the dis- | there, my son? 


ease has prevailed all around it. This is supposed to be | 
the result of the well known temperance and cleanliness of | 
the Moravians, who rival the Society of Friends in both 

these qualities. 


The Boston Traveller says that there was sent from 
that port on the 9th inst., a new fire-engine, built for the 
Turkish Government, The engine was ordered by Dr. J. 
Lawrence Smith, formerly of Charleston, §. C., but now in 
the employ of the Sultan, by whom he has been directed 
to form a more efficient fire department for Consiantino- 
ple—a great desideratuim in a city so liable from the na- 
ture of its buildings to conflagration. At present, the 
only fire engines used at Constantinople are French and 
English, which have undergone no improvement for half 
acentury. 


A bill to abolish imprisonment for debt, has been intro- 
ducedinto the Maryland Legistature. 


The present indebtedness of Michigan, on account of in- | mand is said to exist. 


ternal improvements, is $2,390,599 51. 


A Bill to repeal the law prohibiting the transportation 
of slaves into the State of Tennessee for sale, passed the 
Hoye on the 3i inst, and was sent to the Senate for con- 
currence. 


At the recent dinner ofa Literary Association in Brook- 
lyn, the superintendant of the table was the cook of Lord 
Byron at Venice. 


A letter from a volunteer. published in the Salem Ad- 
vertiser, states that “that part of the Massachusetts regi- 
ment who were imprisoned (at Vera Cruz) for refusing to 
take the uniform provided for them, were forced to put it 


| ber of tickets amounted to 33,000,000; 464,(0) persons 


| at Yaas,in Australia, 


Timecy Resvxe.—On Sunday last, a lady called to her 
little boy who was tossing marbles onthe side walk, tocome 
into the house. “Don’t you know you shouldn't be 
(Go into the back yard, if you want to | 
play marbles—it is Sunday.” 


“Well, yes; but ain’t it Sunday in the back yard, mo- | constructed. 


ther ?” 


At the Guiidhall, Sir Peter Laurie observed, referring 
to Bunn’s “ Word with Punch,” that the author had become 
a crusty Bunn from too much roasting. Competent 


| judges pronounce the joke the greatest failu#e that has ta- 


ken place iu the city formany months. 


The cotton influence of this country, upon its morals and 
manners, is of the most bale-ful character.—J.yin Pio- 
neer. 





A clerk down east, having one morning, in church, 
proclaimed the bands of matrimony between a “gal” and 
her “feller,” was followed by the elergyman readin ga 
hymn of Watts begiuning thus: “ Mistaken souls, who 
dream of heaven.” 


In London there are booksellers who only deal in works | 
on astrology and magic, for which a regular and active de- | 


The report of the Prefect of the Seine for 1847. shows | 
that 9,000,000% (36,0001) had been expended by the city 
of Paris during the 11 months the municipal council vo- 
ted funds for the distribution of bread tickets. The num- 


were relieved. 


An enormous quantity of lead ore has been discovered 
The ore contains 9) per cent. of 
lead anda considerahle per centage of: silver. 


In conformity with the treaty lately concluded between 
Prussia and England relative to copyright, two editions 
of the German translation of Bulwer’s “ Lucretia,” have 


on at the point of the bayonet,and harmony was once | been seized at Berlin, and the publishers prosecuted. 


more restored to our ranks.” 


UF There is a great excitement in Brazil against 
homocopathy. A physician of that schoul has been ar- 


rested ona charge of having caused death by his medi- | which will take place every fortnight, are to be commenced 


eines. 
The Paris Commerce has e¢aloulated, that during the 


last 17 years no less than 1,129 proseentions had been di- | over issued by the Emperor of . i 
rected against the journals in the name of King Louis} eTeign, is the forbidding of land owners and dealersin corn | 


j is ; ete } j oO ser a t *s | “ ‘ . 
lishing steam communication between Denmark, the Faroe | ovo, whose door is the name of Borgia. 


| Alfonso, sees her in his company. 
bar . nh 
jealousy, and he becomes the enemy of Gennaro. 


| her character. 





A company has been formed at Copenhagen, for estab- | 


Islands, Iceland and Scotland. The communications, 


on the Ist April. 





ART REVIEW. 


The Opera at Astor Place. 

After hearing many times, we altogether retract our | 
opinion of Lucrezia Borgia. Whether because we un- 
derstand the piece better, or because we have not be- 
fore heard it adequately interpreted, we do not. 
know, but now we can no longer deny that it is genu- 
ine tragic music, and that ina very high degree. That 
the heroine is a criminal, to modern eyes a monstrous 


Macbeth, Hamlet, in short, all powerful tragedies in- | 
yolve death and crime ; they are superior to the cheap | 
horrors of melodrama, because they lay bare the secrets 
of the human heart, and while they display the intensi- | 
ty of its perversion show its passional mechanism in a) 
certain grand and impressive working which interests | 
but does not shock or disgust the beholder. Of Lnere-| 
zia Borgia as itis given at Astor Place, we can say 
that it is one of the most powerful and genuine dra- 
mas we ever witnessed; indeed, we do not call to 
mind a single dramatic composition in ancient or! 





out | modern literature, which lays a deeper hold upon the , 


mind, or which is more consistently and compactly 
Even the Antigone of Sophocles, or that 


{_. . : : 
‘gigantic monument of genius, the’Oresteiad of Eschy- | 


lus do not seem to us to exhibit the stern course of re- 
tributive justice more powerfully than this Italian story. | 
Let us sketch its main features : 

Lucrezia hasa son Gennaro, who has been educated 
away from her, and who does not know who is the 
mother whose care and liberal 2 ‘ection he has all along 
experienced. She is thus his ideal of beauty and good- 
ness, the object of his constant devotion, whom he per- | 
petually seeks but never finds. She follows him, how- 
ever, but does not reveal herself as his mother; she 
has an interview with him at Veni-e, and her husband, 
This excites his 
The 
duchess and her son are interrupted by a party of his} 
She at- 


a 


companions who insist on her unmasking. 


| tempts to escape, she entreats that she may be allowed 
| to go, she would not have her son hate as Lucrezia! 
| Borgia, the unknown mother, whose single love for 
| him is a ray of pure sunshine across the utter gloom of | 


But in vain; the mask is torn from | 
her face and she is denounced as Lurrezia the mur-} 
deress ; she rushes from the spot, full of rage at the, 
men who have subjected her to this suffering. 

The next scene is in Ferrara, before the ducal palace, | 
The cavaliers | 
enter, Gennaro among the rest, and to show his hatred | 
of the notorious family he tears the letter B from the | 


SPECULATION tv Corn.—One of the wisest regulations | name, leaving the disgraceful appellation “‘ orgia.” For, 


¢ 


Russia, or by any other sov- 


| this the Duke has him seized, and telling the Duchess | 


Phillippe, who on hisaccession to the throne promisedthat | from making /ime bargains to the sale and delivery of of the insult without informing her who is the criminal. 
no prosecution should be in future instituted against the that article. 


press. During that period, 57 journals have. been obliged 
to suspend their publication, in consequence of the severi- | 
ty of the penalties. The writers were sentenced to 3,141 


she is outraged at it, and means to have his life. When | 


John Wilmot was lately brought up before the recorder | Gennaro is introduced and declares that he had done | 


of New Orleans for whipping his better half. The reeor- | 


der told him he should be released from duress, providing | 


years and eight months’ imprisonment, and the journals to je did not again offend. The Delta callsit “the Wilmot 


7,110,500". fine. 


About 2,50) men are constantly employed in Saxony in 
the manufacturing ofmusical instruments. These persons | 
furnish annually wood and brass instruments to the 
amount of about 120,.0) thalers, string instruments to the 
amount of 75,0.0 thalers, and single parts of different in- 
struments amounting toabout 30,000 thalers. Two-thirds 
of the above sums are expended in wages. 


one way or another from the manufacture and sale of these 
insruments. 


The whole number of ordained missionaries in the world | 


is estimated at about 1,290; and of male and female aasis- 
tant missionaries, at about 2,400, making a total of 3,600. 


The Bible has been printed in one hundred and thirty- | 
The number of copies of | 


eight languages and dialects. 
the Bible and Testament, which have been issued by the 
Bible societies, is about thirty millions. 


inary, is ninety three. 


A couple were married recently in Cincinnati, and the 
fact immediately telegraphed to Philadelphia, at which 
place, the friends of the parties met and celebrated the | 
nuptials, while the bride and groom were receiving visits | 
of congratulation a thousand miles distant. 


The late Dr. Fargues, of Quebec, left tothe corporation 
of that city $24,900, for the purpose of erecting and main- 
taining an asylum for the poor of Quebec, and to supply | 
them with work; it isto be named, “The Fargues Asy- 
lum.” ; F 


Altogether | 
there are about75,00) persons who make their living in | 


| been discovered eighty miles north, and about onethousand 


| proviso” 


Bat Proor GARMENT.—The Dublin papers contain an 


| advertisement announcing that a tradesman has succeeded 


in inventing a “shot and ball proof garment,” which the 
inventor terms a “landlord’s protective garment,” and 


which will protect its bearer from being shot. 


Among the latest lists of patents is “An invention for 
making paper for the building of houses, bridges, ‘ships, 
and all sorts of wheel carriages, either entirely of paper, 


| or wood and iron covered with paper.” 


A New Istanp.—On the 21st of last March an island 
covered with luxurious vegetation, is represented to have 


miles east of the Bermudas. The skeleton of a man and 
a boat partly finished were found on the beach. 


The newspapers of St. Louis are talking of extending | they cannot escape. 
| theline of Telegraph, from that city to the Pacific, 
| cost is estimated at only $300,040. 

The number of students at the Andover Theological Sem: | 


The 


A gold mine has just been discovered in the Govern- 


' ment of Irkoutsk, in which this metal is found in a state 


of complete alloy with silver, a mineralogical fact which is 
extremely rare. : 


There has been fonndimbedded inthe banks of the Ohio, 


| a tusk measuring oight fect and a half in length, twenty- 
| two and a half inches in cireuference, with a corresponding 
| diameter, and weighing a bout 206 Ibs. 


An aged, bald-headed teacher told an impudent boy 
the story of Elijah and the bears. When he had done, 
the boy said: “Go up, bald head—now bring on vour 


The Sundey Mercury perpetrates the fol! wing :—| bears.” 


Why is the rapacious grave like a woman whom you sus- | 


rere of having eaten anapple belonging to you? 
cause you cannot say-she-ate-it. 





A young lady has had the courage to make her anpear- 
ance in the medieal school of Boston. The Medical 
Journal of Boston speaks thus of this new candidate for 


The following is an old anecdote in a new dress, but it | me lical honors: 


is sufficiently good to bear repetition. 


Somebody asked 
Baron Rothschild to take venison. 


room about two weeks ago. 


“No” exclaimed the baron, “TI never cats wenshan; I! 


don’t tink it ish so coot as mutton.” 

“Oh,” said the baron’s friend, “I wonder at your say- 
ing so. If venison is not much better than mutton, why 
does venison cost so much more ?” : 

“Vy,” replied the baron,“ I vill tell. you vy; in dis 
varld, de people always prefer vat is deer to vat is sheep.” 


“ Miss Blackwell made her appearance in the lecture 
She is a pretty little speci- 
men of the feminine gender—registering her age at twen- 
ty-six, and her tutor as Professor Dickson, of South Caro- 
lina, now Professor of Tneory and Practice of Medicine 
in the New York University. She comes into the class 
with great composure, takes off her bonnet and puts it 
under the seat, (exposing a fine phrenology,) takes notes 


| constantly, and maintains throughout an unchanged coun- 


tenance. The effect on the class has been good, and great 
decorum is observed while she is present. She wrete a 
capital letter when she applied for admission, and brings 
recommendations from eminent Physicians of Philadel- 
phia.” 


Dr. Barrows of Fryeburg, sends to the Portland Ad. 
rertiser the following account of the weather in that 
town,— 


Fravyervec, Jan. 11, 1848. 

GENTLEMEN : The cold this morning, in our village, was 
more severe than has ever been known belore. The ther- 
mometers ranged, in their different locations, from 36 to 
39 degrees below zero. On removing pure mercury in a 
saucer to a little hollow in the villnge it froze, so that it 
could be turned over in the vessel and eut like lead. This 
experiment was performed by Mr. Bradbury, in the pres- 
ence of witnesses. Ma 


us a story of aclergyman who was eagerly engaged in 
a fox chase, when the fox took to earth, on which he 
cried out: ‘* Gentlemen, I must leave you. This 
puts me in mind that I have a corpse to bury at four 
o'clock this evening, and I fear that I shall be an 
hour too late.” 

It isestimated that the number of men “whose homes is 
on the deep,” is between two and three millions, It issuy -| 
posed that two hundred and fifty thousand are employed 
in American vessels. - 


“Pay me that six-and-eieht-pence you owe me, Mr. 
Mulrooney.” said a village attorney. “For what?” 
“For the opinion you had of me.” “Faith, 1 never had 
you, in all imy life.” 


| . 
i ¢ , j mot 
A new translation of Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico has | 29¥ OP#ueno 
appearedin Madrid; and a translation of the Conquest of 


Peru at Amsterdam. 


‘© GENTLEMEN,” said an eminent Irish lecturer to 


his class, ‘* this experiment is due to the Hon. Mr. 
The value of personal property in England in 1847, was Boyle, the father of Chemistry and uncle to the Earl 
| of Orrery.” 


about £2,4 90,000,000. 


AssocrATion or IprAs.—Bishop Stillingfleet tells | 
and judge from it concerning the sculptor. | 


;ed pardon. 





| 


| could do. 


| just glaneed. 


| 


| 
| 


the act, she is driven to despair. With blandishments | 


she endeavors to sway her husband to mercy for her 
son ; he is resolved to destroy the object of his jealousy, 
and compels Lucrezia to pour out the poisoned wine, 
which he gives as a pledge of friendship and pretend- | 
The Duke having thus administered a} 
deadly poison, goes out, leaving Gennaro with the Duch- | 
ess; not a moment is to be lost: she tells him he has| 
drunk poison, gives him an antidote, and conceals him. | 


| Lablache. 


not resuming it again, but obedient toa n 
which we hope our readers will not entirely regret, w, 
once more appear in these columns with the signatup, 


of 





Tne STEYERMARKERS.—These admirable musicians 
grow in public favor with every repetition of their Cop. 
certs. At first only a few persons attended at the Tab. 
ernacle, but now that spacious building is crowded every 
evening that one of their entertainments is announced 


| ie : : 
| one, and that the action of the opera turns upon mur- | Theirs is, beyond all question, the best instrumenta| 


| der, do not render it the less truly tragic as distin- 
again, after her triumphs at London, that tickets sold at | guished from what we last week called melodramatic. 


' music that has yet been heard in this city. 





Foreign Art Intelligence. 


The ouly item of intelligence from London, is the 
production of a new opera by Balfe called “ The Maiq 
of Honor.” The story is borrowed from a French baj. 
let, and the music is spoken of as brilliant. 

At the St. James’ Theatre, a French Company js 
playing,and were to bring out the Antignone of Sopho. 
cles in splendid style, with the music of the late illus. 
trious Mendelsohn, on Wednesday, 5th January. The 
part of Creon was to be played by Mons. Barege, the 
the original representative of the character when the 
play was so successfully produced at the Theatre 


L’Odeon, Paris. Benedict was to conduct the music. 


Paris is,occupied with the triumphs of Arsont, who 


has appeared in several characters. She is said, by the 


way, to owe nothing to her personal appearance, being 
of enormous préportions, as one paper says, as fat as 
Galignani’'s Messex ger speaks as follows 
of her performance in Rossini’s Cenerentola ; 


Mile. Alboni has had another triumph in La Cene. 
rentola, which was selected for her second debut 
Though there are few solos in that part. the concerted 
pieces are all of a telling character, and the whole 
of the parts being well filled, went off with extraordj- 
nary spirit, Alboni’s Non piu Mesta closing the opera 
with literally a tempest of applause. All doubts as to 
her superior powers of vocalization, and the flexibility 
of her rich and powerful voice, were at once set at rest 
by a series of variations on the last air, not surpassed in 
elaborate brilliancy and beauty by Persiani herself, 
while her magnificent lower tones came out with a pow- 
er and sweetness altogether unrivalled. Lablache in 
Don Magnifico was al] himself, and his noble organ 
still does honor to his fine portly person. As usual in 
this part, he riots in an exuberance of gaiety truly Nea- 
politan, and, with the aid of that merriest of varlets, 
Ronconi in Dandini, convulzed the theatre with laugh- 
ter. The latter never acted with more spirit, and, 
though perhaps a little too boisterous in his singing, ex- 
ecuted the music of the part like a consummate artist. 


| His first air, and the wel! known duet, Un Segreto, be- 


tween him and Lablache, went of admirably ; nor must 
the sestetto at the end of the first act be forgotten. I: 
was never better sung. Tio complete the list of first-rate 
names, we had Gardoni for the Prince, who, having 
quite recovered from his late indisposition, sang very 
charmingly. ‘The air of Alidora was also extremely 
well given by Tagliafico, who is daily rising into favor- 
able notice, and the entire opera was listened to from 
beginning to end with unmixed gratification. 

The most prominent dramatic novelty on the Paris 
stage, is a version of Hamlet, by no less a personage 
than Dumas, (assisted by Mr. Paul Meurie,) of course 
performed at his theatre,the Historique. The trans- 
ijation is literal througho ut, excepting such condensa- 

* 
tion as isnecessary for the stage, and the catastrophe 
which Dumas has composed entirely anew, taking the 
hint from Goethe. For the following account of this 
performance we are also indebted to Galignani: 

The present translation is, with a few exceptions, 


| which we shall shortly notice, probably as close a trans- 


cript as could be made, with a view to the stage ; for it 


In the finale a party of Cavaliers are collected around | ghould be understood, that the play, as written, ig much 


the table, drinking and singing ; they are the same that | 


linsulted Lucrezia at Venice. When the gaiety is at its | 


| height, she appears with soldiers, tells them that she is | 


revenged, and that they have drunk poison from which | 
But what is her horror at finding | 
her son among them, and that he too, whom she sup- 

posed to be elsewhere has taken the same deadly! 
draught ; she orders them all away but him ; she im-| 
plores him to take the antidote again; he will if she | 
will have his friends also, but there is not enough of the | 
remedy. He refuses then to take it; he will die ; and} 
while so many die shall the murderess escape? she is 
in his power ; he snatches a dagger, and cries Prepare ! 

At that moment she reveals that she is his mother. | 


What shame and horror seize him at the announcement! 


He himself is one of the abhorred race, and and here in} 


this murderess is the mother whom he had so loved and 


revered. He dies from the poison, and Lucrezia from 


the conflicting emotions of the scene. 


The music tells this story better than any description | 


varied and tumultuous sea of passion at which we have 
The song in which Gennaro describes 


It is indeed, caught out of the depth of that} 





his youth, and the debt he owes his mother, Di pescator | 


ignobile, is pure, noble, chivalric, tender, manly ; the 


guintetto at the end of the first act, the trio and duo in 


the second, the drinking song in the third, Jl segretio 
per esser felice, and the finale are undeniable products | 
of genius, which, by the way, cannot be judged of from | 





any isolated performance in the concert room; you 
might as well take a splinter out of the Venus di Medici | 


No doubt the present great success of this opera is 





owing mainly to the masterly manner in which it is} 
performed at Astor Place. The Lucrezia of Trvr- | 
ri, the Gennaro of Breneprrtt, the Orsini of Lierri—| 


Rossi and the Alfonso of Rost all have points of ar- 





tistie power which would compel applause anywhere ; 





Benedetti especially leaves nothing to be desired. We 
designed to speak at some length of the performance of| 


| 
| each of these artists, but have dwelt on the opera itself, 





and must defer what we have tosay on that head. 


| 





too long for representation. We find -many profound 
criticisms in some of the feuilletonistes on this transla- 
tion, which only serve to prove the total ignorance of 
the writers of the original play, and, for the most part, 
though it is searcely civil to say so, their eulogiums are 
scarcely better entitled to regard than the contrary 
opinion of M. de Chateaubriand,when, in allusion to 
the number of violent deaths in this very tragedy, he 
says, “that Shakspeare frequently took the stage for 
his father’s shambles, being the son of a butcher, and 
dispatched his personages with as little ceremony as be 
formerly slaughtered his calves.” ‘To come, howevet, 
to the representation, we were disappointed on the ris- 
ing of the curtain, at not secing the guardsmen at the 
castle of Elsinore, on the midnight watch, one of the 
finest openings toa tragedy perhaps ever written by 
man. This scene being a brief one, was probably omit- 
ted from the difficulty in effeeting a change of scenery; 
the manner in which this department is managed in 
Paris presenting a singular contrast to the expertnes 
of the London machinists, who remove the most com- 
plicated scenery with inconceivable rapidity. _ Insteaé 
of the gates of the fortress, and the visit of the royal 
phantom to the terrified men at arms, we are intro 
duced at once to the Court at Elsinore, where amid 
the gay and gorgeous circle, the woe-begone figure 0 
Hamiet is seen leaning ou an antique chair, with * 
countenance which (perhaps somewhat too clearly) 
“foretells the nature of the tragic volume.” Ths 
commencement is however a good one for those unat 
quainted with the fine poetry they have lost by 
change; the omission of the first scene is little felt, # 
the position of all the principal personages is almost # 
once explained by the aspect of the Court, in whieh 
the newly-wedded King and Queen, the disconsolat® 
Prince, the garrulous Polonius, Laertes, and the ge 
ile Ophelia, are all duly introduced, and with a eligh 
occasional transposition Shakspeare is pretty close 
followed. In Hamlet’s first soliloguy, however, ¥° 
find the line— 
Frailty, thy name is woman. . 

“ Fragilite,ton nom estfemimne.” But surely the 9 
nification of frailty is not conveyed by fragilite ; 
word inconstance would better express the meanlDs 
though also somewhat wanting in force. Some othet 
slips of this kind were also visible, but they were neithe! 
frequent nor important, and the phay proceeds with ® 
occasional omission, much in the way of the origin® 
tragedy, the translation being in general faithful a 
vigorous. The play-scene and its interruption was P™ 
ticularly effective, the disorder of the King and Quee® 
the breaking up of the spectators, and the general col 
fusion and dismay being admirably represented, ® 


We laid down our pen last week with the intention} even extending its excitement to the auditory, wh 
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were vehement in their approbation. The grave-dig- 
ers, and their ghastly pleasantries were gazed upon, 
and listened to with evident surprise by the 7 unlearn- 
ed ;” but here, as throughout the play, the rich abund- 
f thought and imagery which distinguishes every 
scene, appeared to excite great astonishment and plea- 
gure. The scene of the fencing-match, which concludes 
the play, was most artistically arranged, and was ex- 
tremely effective; but here an unexpected surprise 
awaited us, the denouement of the death of Hamlet and 
the entrance of Fortinbras being replaced by a scene 
from the pen of Alexandre Dumas, evidently thrown off 
currente calamo by this brilliant and audacious genius. 
Without entering into the literary or dramatic merits of 
this bold alteration, we must declare honestly from ocu- 
lar demonstration, that the impression it produced upon 
the public was immense. Our readers will not be dis- 
pleased ata hasty transeript of this remarkable innova- 
tion in English, the fidelity of which must make up for 
its other deficiencies. As in the original play the Queen 
has drunk of the poisoned cup, and Laertes has been 
wounded by Hamlet, who afterwards rushes upon the 
King. Here commences the newly written scene, 
which is the last, and is as follows :— 


ance 0 


Hamlet, the King, Gertrude, Laertes, Courtiers. 
knter Phautom. 
HAMLet. The Spirit! Ha! dark shadow, come! 
And see thy murderer perish. 
(Stabs the King.) 
Kine. Help! 
(The Courtiers appear preparing to aid the Kinz.) 
HAMLET. Retire! He who advances but one step 
Shall never move again! Am I not King, 
Holding your lite and death within my grasp? 
Away! This fearful tragedy must close 
Between us five alone! All, all, begone! 
( The Coutiers, intimidated, stowly retire ) 
Hamiet (pointing to the Phantom.) 
Look there! ye who remain; whet see ye? 
LAERTES. Heavens! 
Almighty Powers! the buried Kings! 


KING. My Brother. 
(ERTRUDE. Husband! 

LAERTES Oh, pardon! 
PHANTOM. Yes; thy youth, Laertes, 


And thy hot blood have led thee into crime, 

And thou art punished for it. Lift thine eyes 

To Him, Laertes, who, enthroned on high, 

Deep fathoms every heart; thou wilt find Heaven 

More merciful than earth. Laertes, pray, 

Pray, and depart. (Laertes dies.) 
GERTRUDE. O! pity, pity! 
PHANTOM. Yes! 

‘Thy erime wasin thy love, poor feeble woman! 

Implanted in thy nature. But from heaven 

A Saviour’s heart looks down with love benign 

On all who love on earth. Hope. Gertrude, hope! 

For thy heart’s tears have washed its shame away. 

Woman below. a Queen on high—pas-——pase. 

Ifope, and expire. (Gertrude dies.) 
Krve. Yorgiveness! 

PHANTOM. Burning hell 

And all its furies, vile, nnratural slave! 

Possess not torment meet for crimes like thine. 

Die, miscreant, murderer, base, incestuous wretch, 

Die in despair ! (King dies.) 
HAMLET. AndI? Must I remain, 

Sad orphan, on my earthly pilgrimage? 

Must I still breathe this air of misery, 

Tragedian chosen by the wrath of Heaven? 

Lf I have heen unequal to my part, 

And shrunk beneath a task too mighty for me ; 

If, by my weakness, I have sacrificed 

Four victims, where thou hast demanded one, 

Is there nohope of pardon? Father, say, 

What punishment awaits me ? 


PHANTOM. Live! 


This concludes the play, and the fall of the curtain was | 


followed by a loudand long continued plaudits. 
ee 
vy x 
REVIEW. 
Theodor Parker's neu-unitarischen Prediger’s zu 

Boston, Untersuchungen ueber Religion. 

Englischen uebersetzt, und mit einem Vorwort beg- 

leitet von Hetnrich Wor, Archidiaconus an St. 

Nicolai in Kiel. 

1848. 8vo. pp. 373. 

Here we have a reproduction in the German lan- 
guage, by a German theological professor, of the “Dis- 
course of Religion,” by our bold reformer in New Eng- 
land theology, Tmeopore Parker. We may see by 
the subjoined extract, which we translate from the 


German’s preface, with what respect his speculations | 


and his brave position are regarded among the scholars 
of the old world. 
to take in a part of the writer's account ot other dis- 
tinguished men among us who have left the Unitarian 
pulpit. We apprehend that Mr. Andrews Norton, 
and some others of them, will be not a little astonished 
at finding themselves classed under one head in such 
very radical company ; but things look nearer to one 
another in the distance, as they should do. 


“The Unitarians of North America, for the most 
part, have not continued faithful to their fundamental 
principle. ‘They have denied the deity of Christ, but 
the humanity, the entire and full humanity of Christ 
they do not yet confess. They have become a sect, 


they have their symbolieal books, their church exter- 
nals ; but the genuine Protestant spirit, which shrinks | 


from no consequence when love of truth requires us to 
aecept it, this spirit is no lounger found in their com- 
munion. If the Unitarians only had the resolution to 
return to the full Protestant freedom, there would thou- 
Sands Join them,who now either turn towards the 
Universalists, or remain isolated. But if this party be 
hot ready for that, if it mistake its high vocation, if it 


fail to comprehend its time, then as a necessary conse- | 








Aus dem | 


Kiel: Carl Schroeder und Coimp. | 


We have also stretched the extract 


THE HARBINGER. 





Emerson, a most highly gifted and original writer, like 
| whom, America has produced no second; J. G. Pat- 
|rrey, member of Congress and Secretary of State of 
Massachusetts ; George Rirtey, a very learned and 
| philosophically cultivated man. All these have left 
the Unitarian pulpit. Their silence :peaks loudly 
of their dissatisfaction with the present state of their 
| churches, ‘ 
“ But while the above named men, and others with 
them, have withdrawn, there are not wanting some few 
|no less gifted and no less learned men, who, trusting in 
| the spirit of truth, have felt a calling to continue preach- 
_ersand discharge the prophet’s office in the midst of an 
,uncertain and halting generation. With such a man 
| we make acquaintance in the writer of this “Discourse,” 
| A short notice of him, by Eberty, in the Kirchlichen 
| Reform, for November, 1846, first called my attention 
to him. Several months passed before I procured the 
“ Discourse” from London, but the resolution was soon 
| ripe in me to make it more accessible to all intelligent 
readers in our community. Was it the lofty inspiration of 
Parken for the Holy and the True ; was it the childlike 
|love with which he yearns towards God’s works and 
‘clings to the breast of nature ; was it the genuine human 
mildness with which he judges the faults and weakness- 
‘es of men ; was it the noble justice which spontancously 
recognizes and exalts the good and praiseworthy in his 
a rare ; was it the manly courage, which is not 
afraid of any truth; wasit his thorough learning, rest- 





ing on a deep foundation of the most extended studies; 
|was it one thing or another, or was it the impression | 


{which all this makes upon the reader? I had never 
met with such a discourse,and I doubt not that it will 
edify other readers as well as myself.” 

Tc 

Edited by Currer 

18-45. 


| Jane Eyre: An Autobiography. 
| Bert. New York; Harper and Brothers. 
pp. 174. 


} 


| ‘This isa new novel in another sense than that of | 


‘being merely the latest issue from the press. ‘Though 
| written as we judge bya new hand, and not faultless 
in the structure of its plot, it has a freshness and origi- 
ality, a manly vigor of style, a penetration into the 
secrets of human charaeter and a vividness in the de- 
‘liniation of the same together with a dramatic power 
and directness in the action of its story which fully jus- 
tify the high and unanimous praise it has reccived 


from the British press. Sach books preserve remance 


writing in its legitimate dignity as an art and have a | 


ishare in the progress of society. In the author of 


* Jane Eyre,” we welcome aman destined to take a 


decided and important position in English literature. 
—————_ A 


The Pictorial History of England. Nos. 34 and 35. 
New York ; Harper and Brothers. 
' ‘This admirable work is drawing rapidly towards its 
‘completion, but grows none the less satisfactory as it 
‘goes on. We commend it once more to the public, as 
the most complete and useful history of England yet 
, published. 
| aan 
' Scenes and Characters from the Comedy of Life. By 
the Author of Harry Layden. New York; Edward 
Dunigan. 
This is a short story intended to illustrate the comic 
aspects of human life. ‘The narrative is pleasing and 


| graceful, and not without considerable interest. The 


characters are welldrawn, and the moral instructive | 


as well as entertaining. The author, we believe, is a 
Catholic gentleman of this city, who does not obtrude 
his religious sentiments, however, upon the readers, al- 
‘though in the midst of his mirth, he never forgets the 
higher purposes of life. We should infer to, from the 
genial spirit of hisstory that he does not adopt the 
Brown- 
| son isendeavoring to infuse into the chugeh. He has 
an eye for the beauties of Nature and the loveliness of 


‘ascetic views of natural affection which Mr. 


| all human relations, in their right developement. 





| LAST BUT ONE GRAND 

Instrumentat Concert: 
AT THE TABERNACLE, 

On Saturday Evening, Jan. 22d, 1848, by the 


| Stevermarkische Company, 


CONSISTING OF NINETEEN PERFORMERS. 





PROGRAMME, 

PART 
!1 Greeting to Hamburg, Grand Marche - Czapek 
2 Overture to “ Romeo e Giulietta” - - Bellini. 
|3 Paris Waltz - - - - - Strauff. 
'4 Pot Pourri, from the the Opera “ La Fille du 
Legiment, - . . - - - Donizetti. 

PART II. 
'5 Ferdinand Quadrilles = - . - - Strauss, 
6 Sounds from Home, by request, ° - Gungl. 
7 Finale of Ist act of Don Juan, - e Mozart. 
PART Ul. 
'8 Jubilee Overture, by particuiar request, Weber. 
'9 Soldier’s danee, - - ~ . - Lanner. 
|10 The Bravo Pole Mazurka, - - - Laade. 
/11 Railroad Quickstep, - - - - 


Tickets, 5) cents each, to be had at the principal Music 


quence it will cease to be regarded by its time, and will | Stores, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 


keep u ; ; te an : : “ 
Pup an inglorious, seeming life upon the path so | poors open at 6}—Performance to commence at 7} pre- 


Sloriously entered. But though this judgment holds | cisely. 


4gainst the sect in general, it does not hold of all its 
members. ‘Truth dies not, and always finds true souls 
devoted to her service ; yet always has it been the 
fate of Truth, while she might draw the multitude into 





Office of the American Union, 
The Executive Committee of the AMERICAN UNION oF 


erself, to be rejected by the multitude. Meanwhile, | A8s0ctaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 


those preachers who have continued faithful to the prin- 
ciple of Unitarianism at this age in America, have, 
re a om withdrawn from the public office of | 
signifies” : act which tells the position of things more | 
is ant y than words could do. To name some of | 
most distinguished Unitarians, who have been | 
ae but are not so now ; there is ANpREws Nor- 
: _ e€ most learned perhaps among them, whose 
arene - genuineness of the Gospels, in 3 vols. | 
janine ry ce ebrated, and who now devotes himself 
a - y 0 scientific l'heology ; J. Spans, distin- 
Suished as a historian, and editor of the North Ameri- | 





Prclgpainacr a Evererr, minister to England, | 

CROFT. mi ent of Harvard University ; Grorcr Ban- 

Written ninister to England, author of the masterly 
en History of the United States; Ratrw Watpo 


| be made at the above office. 


(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY, 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. 


, | Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equal 











NO SOS PURI |W. H. ORAMAM, TR ished, all the cheap eye 
LCE(VES a8 soon as publ ’ c pu ° 
: HELMICH ¢ CO. AT NEW YORK. R the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
RS on Monday, Dec. 10th, from 433 Broadway te | Among others too numerous to mention are the follow 
the large store and basement, 421 Broadway, between Ca- Consuelo, by Geo. Send, 3 vol«. : - 
nal wid Howard sts, where the rich treasures of German litera. The Countese of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. - ° 
| ture, works of art—old and new—and books published in Germa- The Devil's Pool, by (ieo, Sand, = - . . . e 
ny in all other languages, will be found exposed for the inspec- | ‘The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, - + - 76 
tion of the public, together with German editions of Latin and | The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, - 
Greek Classics, Hebrew Bibles, and books and other works in a The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 
very great Variety, |. The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertain 
Books on every branch of human knowledge, of every par- | book, ° . : “es - : - - - : 
ticular scientific or sectarian tendency, Homeopathic and Ali@o | The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
pathic, Orthodox, Rational and Liberal, will be found there. Or- of Ethan Alien, - - . - . - - - 2s 
ders received for all books whatever. and wherever published in | The Apocrypha! Testament, . . . . - & 
| Germany, which will be imported by the Bremen or French | The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
steamers, with the least possible delay. Dae, oe ee ss Ee ee . le 
On hand, a large assortment of books and prints for the hely- | The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - - 2% 
| days. Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
We respectfully invite the public to call and examine our | W. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. 44 
stock of books and prints. ‘ dls-t | ~ 


| ——_——_______ a | PROSPECTUS FOR, THE, CONGRES- 


BOOKS OF REFORM. 
AGENTS WANTED. epee. * = part to i the © Hag o0 
| G! d Appendic tor the approaching session, on in 
| HESE works afford the largest profit of any ever offered. | SRerittead” The two Hoes Loving contragted with ue for 
Comprehensive circulars and a specimen ot the work will the work, on stitch terms as enable us now to make complete 
| be sent to all. Post paid communications addressed to | penorts, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes 
. : _ 4ERAH ALBAN, 5 Mercerst..N.¥. | sion tham heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub 
Gif An industrious man can make $1000 per annum, scribers, we hope to make a good return for the liberality and 
se eae amned high otficial sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
| ASSOCIATION. | shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the rs 
HE FIFTH LECTURE before the Providence Union of | bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending 
| Associationists will be delivered on Thursday evening, Jan- | further its lorge circulation. , 
uary 27, at Westminster Hall, Providence, by Jon» S. Dwieut, This last is not the least important point in the view of Con 
|} of Boston. The Lecture will commence ut 7} o'clock. Admit- gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
tance free. are of value in proportion to the extent of their circulation among 
| the people. It isin this way that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constitnents—that it obtains easy access 
ani holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
| the Government really representative. 


| PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. |. | Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 


: : le 4 . ‘5 te j ~ Vi d 
| _ AN MRS. xy av . cals marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means an 
N "te tees illoge of Fintbesh vt iS aco miles guen hee | Permanent contract voted to continue the Work, we shall not be 


| York City, will reccive inw their family a limited nuinber of | 084 wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
| pupils of both sexes, Instruction is given in the usual branches due fultilment of the etagement See. part. The ay 
of English Education, in the Classics, and inthe Modern Lan- | “!ll task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected wit 
guages, Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign the undertaking. ut will be distingestnes ve a a 
| pupils in the English language, Music and Drawing are tanght | OTdinery interest and results of abiding concern. The ne fi - 
by the best masters, Acdess Grornce Riruxy, New York City. | O78™ and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the ~ ag 
aa 7 ** | will furnish subjects of profound a | and considerztion. The 
terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con- 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 
parties in this country, and especially as bearing on the approsch 
ing Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington 
during the next year ae pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy. Such ao field for deliberation and action was never 
presented to any previous Congress. AI] that has transpired, or 
mav hereafter transpire before the close of the approaching 
| eession of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital of 
Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
the consideration of next Congress. [ts debates will contain the 
history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
they he decide] by arms ordiplomacy, And whatever is develop- 
ed concerning this vast and interesting matter on the floor of 
| Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 
in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 

The Congressional Globe is made up ofthe daily proceedings 
of the two honces of Congress, and printed on superfine double 
royal paper, with smalltype, (brevier end nonpareil,) in quarto 
torm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The 
speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 
full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the 

13 juxt ori hs b <Ippendir. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are 
1537, Editio Stereoty pa, Lipsiae 1335. Svo, bound, $3 00. given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every 

| Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- | important question. 

| Menta qnae supersunt a 1 fidem Codd. castigata latinitate conata Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarke 

| annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin- | before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think 

; guae gothicae conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C, de Gabelentz et | it incorrect. 

| Dr. J. Loehe. 3 vols. $14 00. | The .fppendir is made up of the President's annual messa 

Ultillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung. die aelteste germanische | Seeds Sie : ge, 

Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- cemplaaeah, eet dh apstehte of apaliaahal Conan iin 

lichen veer me eee zwischen den Zeilen, sammt out or revised by lenin It is printed in my ae form os 

einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. | . “ aa 

| Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald. und aeiettemdaiad acai mekes shout. the came 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- |“ puring the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarel 

a ae aren sorgfaltig berichtigt von Johann Christian | more haniness done than will make two numbers a weuh--ape 
ae ae es . . . : | of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but dunng 

Hitopadesas ; id est institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. | yy, : : : : ed 

collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes | Ce ee ee 

eee Be a thy oe * — Lassen, Bonnae — be mnomelty See ; therefore, we calculate that the 
° » , Ay . 7 PSS 

| Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis | 3.008 la oa be a eed ia —e wil napeaee 


poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 iL. . ; 
volumes, Seand.@s. Benne, 0004, 014 G2. ’ nonparei e furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa 


| Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti. Sacrorum He- 
braicae atene Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
| reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840. 12 sections, $14 00. n20 


E. issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 


Josreu J. Cooxer, 
Joun L. Crarke, - Committe. 
| Grorar L. Coane. § 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 433 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 

J.T. S. SMITH hasa large assortment of Hom@opathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilmtions ant globules ; Arnica 
| flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol. Dis:illet Water, Pellets, 
| &e., &c. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases at Medicine on 

hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plosters, a substitute 
tor ordinary Court and Adhesive I'laster, and an excellent appli- 
| cation for Corns. n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


—>» 


522 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

oe Car. Herm. Concerdantiae omnium voenm novi 

testamenti ¢cveci, primum ab Erasmo Schmitio editee nunc 
secundum critices et hermenentices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae anctae etc. etc. Editio stereotypa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1s42 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 
| Van Ess, Leaudri, vetustestamentum graccum jnxta septua- 
rinta interpretes ex adctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
elitaum; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 








session. 

We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; 
but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers 
comteny, for fear that we should not be able to supply eli the 
ost numbers, 


re stiiepeccaanpecliaigie 
HUNT'S MEROKANTS’ MAGAZING, We have afew surplus copies of the Congressional Globe for 


AND COMMERCIAL REV EW, i | the last sessionof Congress, which we will sell for the original 
Established July, 189, by FREEMAN WUNT, Editor | subscription price—$l a copy. We have no surplus copies of 
and Proprietor. | the Appendax for that session. 


| Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 


} 
| 
| 
} 
j 
| 
| 


TERMS. 
| at Five Dollars per ennum, in Advance. | Forone copy of the Congressional Giobe - + + $200 
ue “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER. | For one copy of the Appendix - - - s+ + + 200 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design | For six copies of either, or part ofboth - - - - - - - 10,00 


every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and | Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
| Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial | the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their pa 
| History and Geography ; Mereantile Biography ; Essays from | containing it, marked around with a pen to direct onr attent: 
! the abjest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- | to 1t, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
| mercial Affairs; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- | of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session. 
| counts of the various coinmodities which form the subject of | Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and | to creditthemout. Therefore no person need consume time in 
| Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of | writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with | Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest, 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, | to insure @ll numbers. 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, Washington, October, 4, 1847. 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;—En- , ae 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank | HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA- 
ing, with Practical and Historic#l Details and Illustrations ; | RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated sofferin 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions | and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of thetint 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, | ted States. 10,000 Ixvauips have found speedy and effectual re 
Parinership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, | lieffrom itsuse. It, being the originel and pure preparation of Sar 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and saparilla, is a sure aNtipors in all cases growing out of impu- 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country | rity of the blood. For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT. 50 and 


and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon | §2 Courtland street, and by th Druggists generally throughout 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture te | the United States. - ae oe 


say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so | 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 
Our means of enhancing the value of “Tuk Mrerenants’ | 
Macazine anpD Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de- | 
votion to a single ohject have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect rade mecum for the | 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and | 
| 
1 





BLAIR & RIVES. 





HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


| 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An Illustrated Periodical for ali Classes, Edited by 
John Saunders, 


PLAN. 





Each sheet contains— 


I. At least One Iliustration in Wood, the full size of the Page, 
and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
Original by the most eminent living Artists. 
Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English and Foreign : among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk. 
Il]. The Annals of Industry and Progress ; a department where 

the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
| selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 


Political Fconomist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 


a 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 

| From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S, District Judge for the South- 

| 





ern District of New York. 

I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 
| ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of | 
| theday. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- | OBJECTS. 
|omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, ae and | The Objects of the People’s Journal may be summed up into one 

nuta edby any work | word—PROGRESS. 

of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; ana its collection Progress in social science, and especially in those ents 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to ev 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- human being the primary conditions of bodily and thental 
rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 
| found inany other publication. I most cheerfully recommend food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, well 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin drained. well lighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens, 
| the current history of the times, SAM’L R. BE1TS. and Parks, ee Books and Schools, 

From Hon. John Macpherso i . ; Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave 

Gates fron Garritan "of the United | "Molders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted ofall countries. 

Ihave been, for some time past, in possession of the several | Progress in Temperance, Peace and Universal Brotherhood. 

| volumes and numbers of the * Merchants’ Magazine,” and in | PTogress in Literature, Science and Art, though all thcir varying 
the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitatingly say, | , #4 endless ratifications. y 
j that I consider it avery valuable addition to the library of the | Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws of 
| statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 docordial- | _ ature. ; 

| ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased | PTogTess in a word is all that can make man happy and noble 
| benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to and bring him into a more intimate communion with the 
| the public. Being in whose image he is made. 


{i Complete setsof the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing MEANS. 


| fourteen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
In carrying ont these objects the Projector and Editor of the 


|‘pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
| the Publisher’s Office, 142, Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- | People’s Journal seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ where 


| scription price. 
| {iF Publishersof newspapers, in the United States, by giving | difference must exist, how many end how mighty are the 
| this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting | questions on which all may oo-operate for the commen ? 

| Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitledto | Crosby and Nichols, 111 Washington St. Boston publishing. 
Noy 6. 


| the Magazine. 220 
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THE HARBINGER. 


——— 


Youre Mans’ Nationat Rerorm Assoctation.—-On 
Tharsday evening the 13th inst., this Association held a 
ng at the Lyceum in Broadway. The audience was 
and highly respectable. Mr. Ryckman was called 
to the Chair, and Mr. Barr was chosen Secretary. Sev- 
eral able addresses were made. Mr. Baker, of Philadel-| 
phia, Horace Greeley, Esq., Rey. Mr. Ingles, Mr. O’Connor, 
and others, spoke. The speeches of Mr. O’Connor and 
Mr. Greeley were very able. We should like to have been 
t, but could not. 

The following reamble and resolutions were read 
the meeting ny r- Greeley, and unanimously adopted: | 

Whereas, experience of years proves to us that, as, 
a laboring class, we are sinking down to the level of the | 
Ppauperized masses of the old world; And whereas, the an- 
nual message of the President of the United States an- 
hounces that the prosperity of the nation is yearly in- 
creasing ; a statement, also, endorsed in the message just | 
sent to the Legislature of this State by the Governer—we | 
solemnly declare, as the working classes of this city, that 
such increased pr rity has not come down to us. Our) 
rents are rising, while, at the same time, our wages are | 
falling, and the necessaries of life command higher prices | 
than for many years hitherto, thus limiting us in the quan- | 
tity we can proeure. Added to this, the labor market has 

me overstocked, thus rendering the chances of em- 
eo more and more precarious, 

esolved, Therefore, ‘That we look for a remedy to these 
Brievances, to the opening of the public domain for the use 
of actual settlers, and we urge the working classes of this | 
country to — usin demanding the passage of such a| 
law by our National Government. 

Resolved, That we earnestly press upon the attention of | 
the Legislature, the necessity of an early adoption of the | 
resolutions offered September I7th; 1847, by a special com- 
mittee of the Hou®, to whom was referred a memorial | 
on the subject of the freedom of the public lands, the ex- | 
emption of the homestead, and the limitation of the quan- | 
tity of land to be obtained by any individual hereafter; | 
and again presented by the Hon. Mr. Bowie, of New 
York, on the 8th day of January, 1848, and which read as 
follows : 

“ Resolved, (if the Senate concur.) That the public lands 
are the common property of the people, and of right | 
should be he!d and appropriated for their common use 
and bevefit, and for no other use or purpose whatever. 

“ Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That our Senators in 
Congress be instructed, and our Representatives in Con- | 
gress requested, to use their best efforts to procure the pas- | 
sage of alaw to prohibit the sale of the publie lands, and | 
to cause them to be surveyed into lots of a limited quan- 
tity, for the use of actual svitlers.” 

esolved, That the above resolutions are just and po- 
litic, and that we call on Congress to carry them into ef- 
fect at the earliest possible period. 

Resolved, That for reasons which must be obvious to, 
every reflecting individual, the homestead, to a limited | 
number of acres, should he exempted from all forced sale 
for any debt, or other liability contracted after the pas 
sage of such law. 

esolved, That a limit should be fixed to the area of 
soil any individual may hereatter possess and hold in this 
State, because the earth isthe common parent of all, and 
on whose bosom we have as much right to be and to rest, 
as we have to breathe the air above it, or drink the water | 
upon it; which right is now denied by our laws, that per- 
mit wealthy individuals to hold more of its surface than | 
they can properly use, to the exclusion of others, who are | 
thereby made aliens in the land of their birth, and refused | 
at the option of their fellows, nourishment from the breast , 
of that mother which the great Author of life made am- | 
ply sufficient for the sustenance and comfort of the whole | 
uman fainily. 

These resolutions breathe the true spirit. If the public | 
domain, State and National, ean be made free to the land- | 
less, in quantities sufiicient for each man to cuitivate for 
the support of himself aad those dependent upon him, a! 
great part of the evils of society will cease to exist. ‘I'he 
public mind is now directed to this subject, and opposition 
to freedom of the public lands is rapidly diminishing. We 
have never yet seen a single sensible argument in favor oF} 
land monopoly, and we doubt whether ove can be framed. | 
There is no use of opposing a measure so eminently just | 
as that of allowing the landless to settle upon the land be- | 
longing to them. A monopoly of land—a land aristocra- | 
ey—is incompatible with Republican institutions. Both 
cannot permanently exist. A landed Democracy is neces- 
sary to perpetuate liberty.--Daily Globe. 
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From Ornrcon.—We have received the Oregon Specta- 
tor to the 8th July inclusive. 

The people of the Territory are awake to the dangers 
of the free introduction and sale of intoxicating liquors, 
and meetings havé been held to take measures for con- 
trolling the traffic. 

Mr. J. M. Stanley,a young American artist, has arrived 
in Oregon, to transfer to canvas some of the magnificent 
seenery there abounding. 

The annual examination of Oregon Institute gives a 
flattering view of education under limited advantages. 

The columns of the Spectator are adorned with several 
advertisements of divorce of unloving couples; which sep- 
erations are so frequent as to wake the pungent satire of 
some —till now—“ mute inglorious Milton,’ with the ro- 
mantic soubriquet of Pooiwat. 


Caime 1x New Jersey.—The number of prisoners re- 
ceived at the state prison during the year was 90. Discharg- 
es were, by expiration of sentence, 81; pardon, 29 ; death, 
2; escape. 1—104. The number in the prison, Dec. 31, 
1847, was 153—a decrease of 14 on the number of that 
date of 18%. To the discharged prisoners there has 
been paid for extra work, $598.43. he prison, besides 
sustaining the expense of supporting the prisoners, has 
furnished, in cash, towards the erection of the new wing, 
$4,5 1), and the further sum, expended in repair and the 
purchase of machinery, $1,639,52, leaving 2 cash balance 
on hand, at the close of the year, of $1,033,29. The new 
wing to the building has heen completed at a cost of 
$9.50. 


No Mistaxe.—-Independent county action, and inde- 
pendent sectional action, on the subject of Slavery, is 
causing a great deal of talk in East Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. We have many letters on this sub- 
ject; some from intluential men, others from the hunble 
and obseure ; but al/ sustaining the right. 

One from Granville, East Tennessee, says: 

“ | almoet despaired, until the idea was set in motion, 
that Ea-t Tennessee could, of right, befree. * * *and 
the county action is the very thing to do up the busi- 
ness.” 

Another from West Virginia affirms : 

“ There is uo use in being run over, and we don’t mean 
to be in West Virginia, and so we are going for our rights, 
and hold to 4 man that we ought to, and that counties} 
ae the power to say whether Slavery is to be, or not to | 

a. & 

From Kentucky we hear the same sentiments; an able 
man from the Green River declares: 

“A more democratic principle—a fairer mode of dis- 
posing of ~lavery,I don’t know, and if the people only 
get hold of the idea, they will make it a law.” 

This is right. We like to hear such talk. Only make it 
common ; let every man know what you are about; and 
the thing “ will strike in.”—J,ouisrille Eraminer. 


NS 


a 


NAVIGATION OF THE AxcELINa.—Capt. Patton has 
succeeded in removing the obstructions to the navigation 
in the Ange'ina river, so that it will be navigable, in an 
ordinary stage of water, from its mouth to within twelve | 
miles of Nacogdoches. The Angelina has its sources in | 
the elevated, undulating region north and west of Nacog- | 
doches, aad is fed chiefly by perennial springs. It is, | 
therefore, tess liable to sudden changes, and its current is | 
more uniform and regular than that of the rivers that 
rise in the prairie region. We understand, that it is gen- 
really navigable nine months in the year, and even in the 
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driest seasons the water never ceases to flow in its chan- 
nel. By the opening of the navigation of this river, the 
cotton and other agricultural products of the fertile re- 
gion around Na oches, may be tra ed to market 
at less than half the cost of transportation by the old 
routes; and the extensive pine forests of that section that 
were formerly almost valueless, will become copious 
sources of wealth, as the lumber that is now obtained in 
them can readily be transported to market.—Houston 
(Texas) Telegraph, Dec. 9. 

' 


iGrThe steamboat Seventy-Six was burnt on the 10th, 
near Carrolton, La. No lives lost—loss $30,009. 


PostaGrE Laws.—Ohio is moving for an amendment to 
the Post Office laws to reduce the postage on transient pa- 
pers, and to permit them to be carried in the mail without 
a pre-payment of postage. A resolution instructing her 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to favor such | 
an amendment has been introduced and referred in the | 
Legislature. ‘ 





OvTRAGE IN THE District oF Cotumr1a.—On Tuesday | 
Mr. Giddings of Ohio brought tothe notice of the House | 
of Representatives the case of a slave who had bargained 
with his master for his liberty on condition that he paid! 
him the sun of $309. As the editor of the Tribuue says, 
the man had made himself respected by all who knew him 
by his quiet industry and diligence in his vocation. He | 
had fairly bargained for his freedom, and had paid four- 
fifths of the stipulsted purchase money, as appears by re- 
ceipts from his miscreant owner on the books of his trus- 
tee ; but his wife states that he had actually paid the whole 
price except $11, (having made payments when his trus- | 
tee was away and no credit could be recorded,) and had | 
$6 of this little balance in his pocket, when the pirates | 
jumped upon, shackled and kidnapped him. Two weeks 
more, and he would have been out Of the house of bond- 
age; now he is torn from all he holds dear, and is on his 
way in chains to wear out the wretched remnant of his life 
in the cane-fields of Louisiana. 

He was sold to a man in Richmond for $60). Mr. Gid- 
dings move the reference of this matter toa select com- | 
mittee for investigation, but it was laid on the table by a 
yote of 94 to 88. 


Tue Arrestep Genenars.—The cause of Gen. Worth’s 
arrest was the use of disrespectful and unofficer-like !an- 
guage, in a letter written by him to the Commander-in- 
Chief. On the publication of the order in regard to let- 





| ters written from the army, and the consequent arrest of 


Col. Duncan, Gen. Worth wrote a letter to Gen. Scott, in- 
quiring if he (Gen. W.) was referred to in these general 
orders. Gen, Scott replied that he would not respund to 
the inquiry. Thereupon Gen. Worth wrote a letter, 
charging the Commander-in-chief with unofficer-like con- 
duct, and requesting the chargesto be transmitted to the, 
Secretary of War. For sending this letter Gen. Worth | 
was arrested, and will be tried by a court martial in the 


| City of Mexico. 


Gen. Pillow wafarrested for appealing from a decision 
of the General-in-Chief, and for sending on his appeal to 
the Secretary of War, without the consent or knowledge 
of Gen. Scott. 


Tue Sreamer Wasnincton.—This steamer arrived on 
Sunday morning last, having been twenty-six days on the 
passage. The weather was exceedingly stormy, and on_ 
the twenty-first day she put into Halifax for a fresh stock 
of coal. She brings news but one day later than that by 
the Caledonia; the only item of interest is the parliamen- 
tary triumph oft:.e liberals in passing the bill for removing 
the disabilities of the Jews. 

The Globe of the 18th says: The following is the reso- 
lution moved by the whole house in committee this morn- 
ing after the division : 

“Resolved, That it is expedient to remove all civil dis- 


| abilities at present exiting affecting her Majesty’s subjects 


of the Jewish religion, with the like exceptions as are prc- 
vided with reference to her Majesty’s subjects professing | 
the Roman Catholie religion.” | 


From THe Sanpwicu Istanps.—Advices have been re- | 
ceived from Honolulu to Aug. 28th, last. Some vicious | 
persons reported at Koolan that King Kamehameha was | 
about to revive several obsolete heathen games, and in 
consequence eighteen children, (thinking it the King’s | 
will,) submitted to have their four front teeth knocked | 
out. Measures were taken to punish the authors of the | 
mischief. 


Restoration Day, (July 31) the fourth aniversary of the | 
restoration of the Haiwaiian flag by Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard Thomas, was extensively celebrated. Some 8 or | 
10,000 people partook of a feast given by the King, | 
which was cooked in the native style ; 271 hogs, 482 cala- | 
bashes of poi, 603 chickens, 3 oxen, 2 bbls salt pork, 2 bbls | 
bread, 3,125 salt fish, 1,820 fresh do. 123 bbls beans and | 
cabbage, 4 do. onions, 18 bunches banannas, 55 pine ap- 
ples, 10 bbls potatoes, 55 ducks, 82 turkeys, 2,255 cocoanuts, | 
4,000 heads of kalo, 18) squids grapes, &c. composed the 
material of the huge feast. No ardent spirits were al- 
lowed, and everything passed off happily. 


From Arrica.—We have six days later intelligencefrom 
Monrovia. Thirteen slavers, all Brazilians, had been 
captured off the coast by the English and French cruis- 
ers. 


Tue Angmy Dirricutties.—It is understood that the! 
President, on Friday last ordered a Court Inquiry for the | 
purpose of investigating the charges against Gen. Pillow | 
and Col. Duucan, which have been preterred by General 
Seott. After that investigation has terminated, the Court | 
is further directed to inquire into the charges preferred | 
against Gen. Scott by Gien. Worth. The charges against 
Gen. Worth, submitted by the commanding general, have 
been dismissed by the President. 











THE ANGLO SAXON. 


HE friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to 
subscribe for the Axcio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months ; 26 cts. for six weeks. 
' NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION!! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND]FRIENDS OF THE 


REFORM. 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers. may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 
ing us the other half. 

The subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one haif of the subscription money, by forwarding te 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names, 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post paip 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as | 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers., 

Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union Canada, at a trifling ex- 


nse. 
, @ small chart, containing the sim- 

le alphabet, with = nations, and a page of easy monosy!- 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 


sold or tuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. Per hun- 
dred, - ° ° : $1 00 


Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed = of theart. The principal use that Phonogra- 
hers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
*honography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per shvet,6} cents; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in- 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - - - - 0 50 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonogiaphy, intended for schools and hearners 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts; 
inen, - - - - - 0 37 
0G From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al- 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 50 


Phonographic Chart, No. 11, for teachers and lecturers This is | 


also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons, 
: - - : 0 50 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, - : ° ° - 6-12} 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the small 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, . ° - 

The Firs!, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Ie- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 012) 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc- 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, : : : 0 50 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 

of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 

tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 


' elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 


former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘he conse- 
quence is, that eny one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is turee-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 


| other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 


than Two DoLLaRs. 

The Anglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, 
num, - - - : - $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 


| “Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 


cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, kc., must be post Patp. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doubiful, we 
are obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac- 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than FIvE DoLLaks. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


HE following publications, from the French School, may be 
had at H. Graham’s book-store, Tribune buildings, New 
York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington street, 
Boston. 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s Apercuseur les Procedes Industriels. 
Considerants’s Theory of Natural and Attractive Education. 


= Exposition of the Phalansterian Theory. 
” Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine. 
a ‘Theory of Property. 


Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynaud’s Solidarity. 

‘Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian pamphlets and 
almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, a beautifully en- 
graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 59. Any of the volumes 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately. n6. 





WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
T Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 
Brisbane’s What is Associaton, 
Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 
A Piain Lecture to Associationists. 
Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 
Geo. Shaw. 
For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce St. 











HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


M& WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener- 
al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip 
sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeop:thic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, t@at he has always on 
hand a good assortment of Homm@opathic Medicines. in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
Also, all Hom opathic Books published in this countryand Fu- 
rope. tf n20 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER. 


HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 

question of Slavery, andthe advocacy of the main princi- 
ples of the Liberty Party Due attention is given to Social and 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. 

It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries alfecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value: and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, will occu- 
py a large share of its columns. lig: 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres- 
pondence 

jt is printed on a8 mammofh sheet, of the finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Eva has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first yeaa of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscripta n list 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwar ted withont delay, 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congress, 

Address L. P. NOBLE, 

n20 Publisher of the National Era, Washington, D.C. 
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THE HARBINGER. 
PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME. 


In presenting to the public the Sixrm Votusme of ths 
Harnincer, the Editors would give a brief statement at 
its proposed character and aims, 


ET 


Tue Harcincer, from its commencement, has been 

| advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, 

| cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are o, 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintaip, 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimas, 
claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the elevatio, 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a nat 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with the 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritual ey. 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of an. 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist in 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such organ. 
ic arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehep. 
sive and harmonious unity. 


The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus. 
trated by the immortal genius of CHaRLes Fourter, hay, 
| always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions of 
the Harnincer, and will continue to be set forth and 
| maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor. 
| tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectar. 
jan exclusiveness. 





The Harsincer will discuss all questions relating t, 
| the progress of society, the past history of the race, th 
| present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary Te. 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Europ 
;and America, in the light of Associative Science; but 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements of 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution or 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Harsincer, for the future, the Edi. 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
| to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to gives 

much larger space to General Topics, to the News of the 
| Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They are in 
possession of great facilities for presenting copious and 
authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligence, 
| which they will not fail to use with all their industry and 
| vigilance. While they maintain an independent position, 
| with regard to our leading political parties, they do not 





| mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their move- 
|ments. Great attention will be paid to the selections, 
which must compose no small portion of every well-con- 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Har- 
| BINGER will always find in its columns an entertaining 
| instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the top- 


ies, which give it its distinctive character. 


In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to make 
the HarpinGer an attractive and valuable Journal to all 
classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to command 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulation, 

| by the various interest of its contents,and the energy and 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 


The present volume of the Harpincer appears ina 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matter 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has been 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the position 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribers at the 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest pa- 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pre- 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by any 
weekly journal. 


The Editors rely for the liberal support of their enter- 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Harzrnerr has 
become as necessary ds their daily bread, and on many 
new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for the 
first time. 


We request our friends and the friends of a free and 
independent press, every where to promote the circulation 
of our paper. Give the Harsincer a fair trial, and if it 
does not perform more than it promises, we will not com- 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 


The Hareincer is published every Saturday Morning 
at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yor, and at No. 111 Washing- 
ton St., Postox. 


It is edited by Parke Gopwin, New York, assisted by 
Cuartes A. Dana and Georce Rip.ey, in New York, 
and by Wittiam H. Cuannine and Jonw 8, Dwiaur, in 
Boston. 


TERMS. 


(Invariably in Advance.) 


Forone year, - - - - - ° 
For six months, - - “ - °. -s 
Six copies for one year to the same address, 


$2 00 
10 

- 10 0 
Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 00 


and letters on business to “Tue Epirors or tHe Has- 
BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 


UG Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pros 
pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, shall 
be entitled to an exchange for one year. 


* * The circulation of the Harsincer makes it a valu- 
able medium for [G> Advertising, especially for Book- 
SELLERS, Music Deacers, and TEACHERS, and on al] sub- 
jects connected with Lirerature and the Fine Arts. 


New York, Noy. 6, 1847. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 

32 ANN sTREET, New York. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 WaAsHINGTON sTREET, Boston 
P. W. FERRIS, 
Provipencg, R. I. 

JOHN B. RUSSELL, 

Gazette Orrics, Cixcis 
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